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For the convenience of Subscribers in remote places, the 
Edition for the Continent, for not less than 3 Mont 


woskly qouhon are reissued in Meathiy Parts, stitched in a wrapper, and 
aths, and in advance, are received by M. : ore 3 
and other Countries not requiring postage to be paid in London, 23 fr. or li. 2s. the year. To other countries, the postage in additi » Paris, or at the Atheneum Office, Lo 


Bavupry, 9, Rue du Coq-St,. Ho 


forwarded with the Magazines.—Subscriptions for the Stamped 
ndon. For France, 


on. (JAMES HOLMES, TOOK'S COURT. 








“UNIVERSITY OF LONDON.—FACULTY OF MEDICINE. 
HE FIRST EXAMINATION for the DE- 
GREE of BACHELOR of MEDICINE is appointed to 
commence on NDAY, the 6th of JULY next. The Certifi- 
cates required must be transmitted to the Registrar fourteen 
days before the examination begins. 
y order of the Senat 


ey 
R. W. ROTHMAN, Registrar. 
Somerset House, 20th May, 1840. 


ANWELL COLLEGIATE SCHOOL, 
MIDDLESEX. 
Principal—The Rev. J. A. EMERTON, M.A. Oxon., Curate of 


Hanwell. 

PARENTS and GUARDIANS, desirous of selecting a School 
ina healthy situation, combining the intellectual advantages of 
a Collegiate Course, with religious in: in, ing, 
and domestic care, on lil may obtain Perce 
on application (if by letter, ) to the Rev. T. 'T. Walmsley, 
DD. Rectory, Hanwell ; J. D. Macbride. Esq. D.C.L. Principal 
of Magdalene Hall, Oxford; and of the Principal at the School. 


EVON COTTAGE, near West Park, Bristol, 


(on the Road from Durdham Down to Park Street.)— 
ROBERT GIBSON, B.A., is anxious to be engaged in the Educa- 
tion of Youth, and would receive into his family FOUR PUPILS, 
to whose improvement his undivided attention would be devoted. 
English Literature, the Latin and Greek Classics, and the Ma- 
thematics, form the proposed course ; but Teachers of Modern 
Languages, of Music, of Drawing, &c. will, if required, be en- 
gaged, and their own terms charged. 








MsS:— 
For Pupils under 12 years of age, 50/. per annum. 
— _ above i? — Ol, — a 
The expense of each Pupil in Books, oye and Washing, 
will be paced to his account, besides which there will be no 
extra charge. ‘The most respectable references can be given. 


" 5 r 
ORTICULTURAL SOCIETY OF LONDON 
EXHIBITIONS at the GARDEN. The next Exhibition 
will take place on SATURDAY, the 13th of June. Fruit, 
Flowers, or other subjects intended for Exhibition, must be 
delivered at this Office on Friday the 12th, or at the Society's 
Garden at Turnham Green, before balf-past 9 o’clock on the 
morning of the 13th. Fellows may obtain any number of 
Tickets for the admission of their Friends at this Otlice, price 
Ss.each. The gates will be opened at | o'clock on the days of 
Exhibition. ‘All tickets issued at the Garden will be charged 
10s. each. 
21, Regent-street. 


AGNIFICENT CHROMATIC FIRE 
CLOUD.—Motion is now given to different Models, Steam- 
éngines, and to the Power and Jacquard Looms, by one of which 
tiepeautifal specimens of Spun Glass and Silk are wove (Messrs. 











Williams and Sowerby patentees)—The extensive Exhibition, 
with its various Novelties—Daily Performance on Zeiter's Grand 
Pianoforte with the Patent Sounding Board—Mr. Maugham's 
Lectures, Monday, Wednesday, and Friday, on the Steam- 
Engine, with the Models purchased from Dr. Lardner, including 
the fine Sectional Model, nine feet in length, of Watt's Con- 
densing Engine—Lecture on the Daguerréotype and Chemistry 


on the alternate days—Tests and Analysis at the extensive | 


Laboratory. Mr. Maugham has vacancies for two Chemical 
Students, who can have private studies if required. The Exhi- 
bition is Open from half-past Ten to half-past Six o’clock.— 
Admission to the whole, 1s. ; Annual Subscribers’ Single ‘Tickets, 
il. s.; Tickets for Two, 2/, 2s.; Family ‘Tickets, 3/. 3s. A mo- 
dified scale for schools.—A READING ASSOCIATION, by Subscrip- 
tion, for Noblemen and Gentlemen, is open from the Cavendish- 
square entrance, No. 5, where the Periodicals and Newspapers 
are taken in.—Polytechnic Institution, 309, Regent-street. 


N INVALID LADY or GENTLEMAN, and 

Servant, requiring a FURNISHED Residence, in a Situ- 

ation airy and cheerful, may be accommodated, in the House of 

a Private Family. ‘The Apartments have a view of Buckingham 

Palace and the Royal Gertens— snes desirably situated near 

the Park; or they would accommodate a Member of Parlia- 

ment residing in Town during the Session, and, if taken by the 

he terms very moderate.—Letters addressed to A. B. 

Mr. Vacher's, stationer, 29, Parliament-street, will be attended 
to, and cards to view given, 


*,* Or the Lower Part would make an Office. 








[ NITED KINGDOM LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY, 8, Waterloo-place, Pall Mall, London. 

The first Septennial Division of Profits of this Company will 
be declared in the ensuing year on all Policies of the participating 
class effected previous to the 31st December, 1810. Parties, there- 
fore, who wish to Insure their Lives, should avail themselves of 
the opportunity they now have of sharing in the bonus so soon 
to be declared by immediately making proposals. 

The following are the Annual Premiums for the assurance of 
\00/. for the whole period of life, on which half credit may be 
allowed for five years ; which credit ma’ remain at five per cent, 
interest, to be deducted at death from the sum insured :— 

ge. Without Protits. With Profits. 
£1 13 10.. at is § per Cent. 








- 334 
Desceveccscvves 4 6 Ove eee 410 7 
Annual Premium for assuring 100/. payable at a fixed age, or at 
death, should it occur before the party attains that age :— 





Age to be attained. Sixty. Sixty-five. Seventy. 
Age WeeveseeeL? G Leccsoreeh® 2 Acccecseede? 0 O 
Pl Weoeessce 3 8 10 © BIS B.cccccce 990 6 

assured MWeeceesee 419 Oreccecee 4 O Bevereeee 3 9 7 
a *LDWecccccoe 10 14 WWccccceee 7 8 Lesoseeee 512 2 


Exampre.—A person aged 20, by paying an annual premium 
of 2., becomes entitled to 100/. on his attaining the age of 70, or 
to the same sum should he die before arriving at that —. 

For the convenience of parties residing in the City, t ey may 
make their appearance and pass the medical examination before 
the Agents, Edward Frederick Leeks, Lsq., 4, Scots-yard, Bush- 
‘ane, Cannon-street, and S. F. Youde, Esq. Surgeon,9, Old Jewry. 


Every information will be afforded on application to the ~~ 
TO- 
posals may be accepted on Wednesday at 3 o'clock, and any 
other day a pearance may he ee at nalt-post So'clack, when 
ale Thomson, Fsq., the Company's Surgeon, is in 

LENNOX BOYD, Bec. 


dent Director, Edward Boyd, Esq., No. 8, Waterloo-place. 


Frederic 


attendance, EVWARD 


——_——— 





ORPORATION ofthe AMICABLE SOCIETY 
' for a Perpetual Assurance Office, incorporated by Charter 
of Queen Anne, A.D, 1706, Sergeants’ Inn, Fleet-street, London. 

Directors. 
Rt. Hon. the = of Devon. john Hodgson, Ly 7 
5 ames Montague, Esq. 

Francis Boott, M.D. John Newton, Esq. 
Cobbett Derby, Esq. Walker Skirrow, Esq.Q.C. 
W.M. Thiselton Dyer, Esq. The Rev. J. Hume Spry, D.D. 
William Everett, Esq. Theophilus Thomson, M.D. 

Every person on whose life an assurance is effected for one 
or more Shares becomes a member ot the Corporation, and en- 
titled, immediately upon his admission, to unreserved partici- 
pation in the whole of the advantages arising from the long 
standing and accumulated Capital of the Society. bo a 

The distinctive feature of the plan adopted by the Society is 
the equal distribution, shure for share, of the whole of the Profits among 
the representatives or nominees of the deceased members, with- 
out reference to the length of time during which the policy may 
have been in force, a 

No commission is allowed to agents; and the affairs of the 
Corporation are managed at the least possible expense ; the 
profits are, therefore, the utmost the premiums taken admit of. 

ersons whose lives are assured with this Corporation may 

travel to or from, or reside in, any part of Europe, without pay- 
ing any additional premium. T. GALLOWAY, Registrar. 


RGUS LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
39, TnHROGMORTON Street, BANK, Lonpon. 
Empowered by Act of Parliament. 
The following are among the Advantages of this Company :— 

1. A large subscribed Capital, with a rapidly accumulating 
Premium Fund invested in Government and other available 
Securities. ¥ 

2. Charging the lowest rate of premium for the sum assured, 
thereby in effect giving to every policy holder a fixed and cer- 
tain Bonus without any risk. 

3. Assurances effected upon lives up to the age of 80. 

4. Premiums pazelio Half-yearly or Quarterly. 

5. Advances made on Policies when their value excceds 50. 

6. The Policies of this Office are purchased by the Company. 

7. Tables upon an increasing and decreasing scale of payment. 

In Assurances for advances of money.as security for debts, or 
when the least present outlay is desirable, the tables and rates 
of the Argus Office are peculiarly calculated to meet the inter- 
ests of all classes of assurers. 

ANNUAL PREMIUM TO ASSURE 1000. 








Age. | For 5 os For 7 Years.| ‘Term of Life. 
25 £1 0 3 ' ££ £1 s 1 
30 1 110 . 8 1 19 
3 13 °'4 13 8 2 5 Ww 


wif £ FS 4 Sg 213 9 
A Board of Directors, with the Medical Officers, attend daily. 
EDWARD BATES, Resident Director. 


STANDARD OF ENGLAND LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
8, King William-street, we ONE MILLION. 
Directors.—Geo. Barclay, Esq. John Cuthbert Joyner, Esq. 
William Cory, Esq. Henry Lawson, Esq 
William Davis, Esq. James Row, Esq. 
Lawrence Dorgan, Esq. J, A. Thompson Smyth, Esq. 
William Gunston, a Frederick ‘T. West, Esq. 
Maj.-Gen.C. Hodson, £.1.C.S.1 George Whitehead, Esq. 
Auditors.—George Pearson, Esq. Skinner Row, Esq., 
William Ayscough Wilkinson, Esq. 
edical Officers. 
Francis H. Ramsbotham, M.D., 14, New Broad-street, City. 
Ww. Gwillim Merrett, Esq. Surgeon, 115, Leadenhall-street, City. 
HE very Economical Management of this Insti- 
tution enables the Directors to olfer to the Public the 
Lowest Rates of Premium, with perfect Security to the Assured ; which 
will be found, advantageous in all cases, and especially on In- 
surances for limited periods. 
Liberal Commissions are allowed to Solicitors and Agents. 
ing Rates of Premium. 
Annual Premium for \00l. payable during 
| First five {Second five) Third five |Fourth five|Remainder 














Age.| Years ears. | eurs. Years. of Life. 
15| £019 4 | £1 35 | £1 711 | £113 1 | £118 0 
2| 136 187] 1M 5 214 297 
%] 11004] 1172) 256 215 8 384 
6| 246 2m@8!/ 374 543 


‘ 436 
By order of the Board of Directors, WM. WRIGHT, Sec. 


HE LONDON, EDINBURGH, and DUB- 
LIN LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, No. 3, Charlotte- 
row, Mansion House, London.—Capital £500,000. 

Directors.—A. Anderson, Esq. ohn Johnson, Esq, Alderman. 
Jobn Atkins, Esq. Kenneth Kingsford, Esq. 
James Bidden, ksq. John M‘Guffie, Esq. 
Capt. F. Brandreth. John Maclean Lee, Esq. 
Vice-Adm. Robt. Honyman. | J. Marmaduke Rosseter, Esq. 
Benjamin Ifill, Esq. | Sir William White. 

Alexander Robertson, Esq. Managing Director. 
Important and salutary improvements have been introduced 
into Life Assurance practice by this Company. 
The Policies or Contracts of A e are indefeasible and 








(CALEDONIAN LIFE INSURANCE COM- 


PANY, removed from No. 8, WELLINGTON-STREET, 
2ON BRIDGE, Southwark, to No. 27, MOORGATE- 
TREET, CITY, for the Insurance of Lives, granting imme- 
diate, deferred, and Survivorship Annuities, Endowments, and 
the purchase of Keversionary Property 
. Mr. James Inglis, Resident Manager. 
George Pilcher, Esq. Surgeon.—Herbert Sturmy, Esq. Solicitor. 
Head Office, BANK-sTREET, EDINBURGH, 
Edinburgh Board of Directors. 


LON 
STR 


Arch. Anderson, Esq. enry Raeburn, Esq. 
Thomas Johnson, Esq. J. Newton, Esq. 
Alexander Lowe, Esq. T. Rankin, Esq. 


T. Clapperton, Esq. 
dr. Neil William Henderson, Esq. 
James Baxter, Esq. Andrew Sceales, Esq. 
..D. Dickie, Esq. Manager—Dr. Henderson, Physician. 
John Moinet, Esq. Secretary—J. A. Campbell, Esq. Law Agent. 
Bankers—Commercial Bank of Scotland. 
Manager for Ireland—Christopher Eiffe, Esq. 51, Dame-st., Dublin, 
THE CALEDONIAN INSURANCE COMPANY, incorporated 
by Royal Charter in 1805, offers to the public the security of an 
ample subscribed Capital as a Guarantee Fund, together with 
all the advantages of profits on the Mutual Assurance plan, 
without the risk which attends every such scheme in the outset. 
‘The Premiums charged will be found liberal, and are rated as 
low as safety will permit, and may be made payable Yearly, Half- 
Yearly, or Quarterly. Example. 


John Baird, Esq 

















| For the whole Life, For the whole Life, 

| 4 i WITr 

|Participation of Profits.| | Participation of Profits. 

Iwan Half- | Quar- | “- Half- | Quar- 
Agel Yearly. yearly, terly. | Age|Vearly. Vearly. terly. 

£s.d.£ 8. d\£ 8. d. £8. d\£ 8. dj\£ 8. de 
212 1 4h 1 4/01010)} 25 |2 510)1 3 4/0110 
3/2 6 3/1 4 0/012 2} O)2u 1 161/013 8 
35212 3)1 7 4,013 11}}35/217 6)1 9 4)0ML 
401309 111 6 016 0) 40)3 5 G6)113 81/017 2 
45/310 8/116 9,018 9) 45/315 6/1 18 10) 019 10 
50\)4 3 3)2 3 5)1 2 2)50)4 8 4/2 510/18 & 
> )419 1'2UL Wl 6 715515 4 22M 8d 8 O 
© |6 09 3 3 6\112 716016 5 4 4 





3 60/114 
The Company also, at an advanced Premium, assures Lives 

payable on the party attaining the age of 60, or before it, should 

death ensue. 4 ? ‘ 
Prospectuses, and every information afforded gratis, at the 
fiice. JAMES INGLIS, Manager. 


Sales by Auction. 
SOUTHGATE'’S ROOMS. 
By Mr. SOUTHGATE. at his Rooms, THIS DAY, and 


MONDAY, June 1, 

VALUABLE COLLECTION of BOOKS 

in various Departments of Literature, including the 
LIBRARY of a NOBLEMAN: among which are, In Fou10o— 
Musée Francais, 4 vols. mor. extra—Dugdale'’s Monasticon, by 
Caley, Ellis, and Bandinell, 8 vols. L. p,—Dugdale’s History of 
St. Paul's, L. p,—Boy’s Picturesque Architecture in Paris, Ghent, 
&c.—Prout’s Sketches in France,Switzerland, and Italy—Vivian's 
Scenery of Portugal and Spain—Rapin & ‘lindal’s England, 5 
vols.—In Quarto: Pinkerton’s Collection of Voyages and 
‘Travels, 17 vols. half russia—Antichita D’ Ercolano, 6 vols. L. P. 
—Museum Worsleyanum, 2 vols. L. p.—Roscoe's Leo the Tenth, 
4 vols. L. p.—Grenville Homer, 4 vols. russia—Encyclopedia 
Britannica, 4th edition, 20 vols. calf.—ANpb IN OcTAavo: Bean, 
ties of England and Wales, 26 vols. halt calf—Pennant’s Works, 
9 vols. half morocco—Dibdin's Acdes Althorpianw, 2 vols. L. Pp, 
russia—Dibdin’s Northern ‘Tour, 3 vols. i. p.—James's Naval 
History. 6 vols.—Pope's Works, b . Warton, 9 vols.—Bacon’s 
Works, 2 vols. calf extra—Heyne’s Virgil, 6 vols. russia—CEuvres 
de Brantome, 15 vols. red mor.—Thomas Moore's Works, 9 vols. 
calf—Donovan's Natural History of British Shells, 5 vols.— 
Strype’s Ecclesiastical Memorials, 6 vols. L. pr. calf—Horne’s 
Introduction, 4 vols. calf—Wordsworth's Christian Institutes, 4 
vols.—Hawker's Commentary, 9 vols.—Clarendon’s History of 
the Rebellion, 6 vols. L. p.—Johnson and Steevens’s Shakspeare, 
15 vols. calf—Fielding’s Works, 10 vols. calf. 

May be viewed, and Catalogues had. 











To Merchants, and Shippers to America and the Colonies. 


Mr. SOUTHGATE begs to announce that he is instructed to 
= by AUCTION, on WEDNESDAY, June 3, and follow- 
ing Gay, 

An EXTENSIVE and VALUABLE COLLEC- 
TION of COPPERPLATES, BOOKS of PRINTS, and MO- 
DERN ENGRAVINGS, including the STOCK of the late Mr. 
THOMAS CLAY, presumed to be admirably adapted for Ex- 
portation as well as for the Country Trade and General Dealer. 

May be viewed, and Catalogues had. 


PREPARING FOR SALE EARLY IN JUNE, 
THE NATIONAL LIBRARY, 
The ENTIRE STOCK, STEREOTYPE 
PLATES, and COPYRIGHTS, of the highly valuable works 
blished as ** THE NATIO es i 





indisputable. ae 

The whole Profits of the Mutual or Participating Branch of 
Assurance, are divided amongst the assured of that Class, who 
are relieved from all responsibility. 

Medical Gentlemen are in all cases remunerated by the Com- 
pany for their reports. te 

A Liberal Commission allowed to Solicitors and Agents. 

One-half of the first seven years Premiums may remain un- 
paid, affording a greater facility for Loan Transactions than any 
other plan which has been suggested—allowing a Policy to be 
dropped at one-half of the usual sacrifice—and entitling the as- 
sured at a future period, when loss of health mer prevent him 
from pen | a New Assutance, to continue a Policy for double 
the amount of the sum for which he has paid Premiums. 


Half Premium Credit Table to assure W001. payable at Death. 











&| Ast 2nd 3rd 4th Sth | _6t 7 

<|_Year. | Year. | Vear. | Year. | Year. | Year. | Year. 
20,£0 18 o£0 18 11\£0 19 Li O £1 1 BLi 2 7£T 3 6 
25) 107/11 7712713 7 8 }'57 867 
so) 13 7] 1 4 9 0 StH 8 7 a 8 8 8 8 5 le 7 
os} 1 Gil) &§ 8 2} tO S| 210 8 Dandi) 213 2 La SG 
40) Lit 5} bagta) bia 5} basai) 147 1i8n| 20 5 
45) 116 6] 118 3) 20 219236253 270 
Sol 2 3 9} 2 510} 2 711] 210 O| Viz 8} 214 216 3 














! NAL LIBRARY,” and upon which 
a sum exceeding 20,000/. has been expended. To an energetic 
and enterprising Printer, Number Publisher, Country or Whole- 
sale Bookseller, the present Sale presents an opportunity forthe 
investment of capital which rarely occurs, as the whole is in- 
tended for absolute sale. Liberal terms of Credit will be offered. 





TO MUSIC-SELLERS, PUBLISHERS, AND OTHERS. 
ESSRS. FOSTER and SON have received 
directions to SELL by AUCTION, without reserve, on 
the Premises, 214, Soho-square, on SATORDAY, 20th May, 
and MONDAY, ist June, at 12 for 1 pevcisoty in consequence 
of the death of Mr. Alfred Shade, the valuable and extensive 
STOCK; consisting of about 4,500 plates of popular works, amen, 
which are many valuable copyrights, a large quantity of printe 
music, sundry furniture, &c,—Catalogues may be had of Messrs. 
Foster, 14, Greek-street, Soho-square, and 54, Pall-mall. 





RS. JOHN SLATER begs to apprize her 

‘A. former Pupils, that her LESSONS IN GEOGRAPHY, 
ANCIENT AND MODERN, are now published, and may be 
had of Suttaby & Co. Stationers’-court, Ludgate-street; of 


ery & Kirby, Oxford-street; or at 
. 


Souter, Fleet-street ; of Bow 


d 
| Mrs. Slater's Residence, Hall-place, St, John's Woods Price 6y, 
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THE JUNE “NUMBER, 
Price Half-a-Crown, embellished with Five Illustrations, of 
N EY’S MISCEL NY, 





Edited by W. HARRISON AINSWORTH, Esq. 
NTALNS— 
Mr. Ainsworth’s Guy Fawkes, A Row in an en. By 
with an Illustration by Geo.| Thomas Ingolds 
Cruikshank. The Huntsman's v edding, or 
ir. Foxe Varnish, with an Il-, the Old Whipper-in, by John 
—- by Alfred Crow-| Mills. 
| Long islanders—Uncle Sam’s 
A io at Eton, by, Edward | _ Peculiarities. 
ae author “, A Day at Te F Fatal Window, by Mrs. 
mpton Cour 
pe of Old PR Pan-| The Meeting of the Dead. 
oon, on a Trip to Paris. Portfolio of Mr. Peter Popkin. 
An Epistle from. Miss Selina | King John—A Legend of the 
aerresins to Miss Henrietta * ng Wight, by Abraham 


Juds ig. by Appearances—Mis- My. Mother’ 's Grave, by James 
takes | in a Court of Justice. 
Lines = L. E. L., by B.S 


Tra 
Manchester—Moral oonemy Stanley Thorn, by the Author 
of Large Towns, by Dr. W of * Valentine Vox,’ with an 
T aylor. | Illustration, &c. &c. 
Richard B Bentley New Burlington-street. 


‘ New Number of 
HE METROPOLI TAN for JuNE will contain, 
among others, the following Original Articles :— 
1, The History of the Jews,/1!0. The Rose. To J ulia.. B 
from the decline of Mrs, Cornwell Baron Wil- 
_— cabees to the Ipresent 


Sim-| Ans Anse “y to Miss Farrer’s Cha- 


son. 
ll. The Foster Son, on the 
2.W bat are our Passions? By German of Mad. C. Sickler. 
Leigh Cliffe, Esq. 12. The Vid C hateau _ Colon- 
3. A House in the Tue d’Enfer. _. By Conolly Meares, 
ry Song of the Tuscan Maiden. 
By Mrs. Crawford. 
5. Hiape-Seck of an Irish Bar-| 


13. A Tilgrimage from Fontain- 
bleau to Scotland. By Miss 
Harriott Pigott. 

7 “By an Exile. 14. Some Passages in the Life 

7. Lines on the Death of Lord | of John Hope. 

_ Russell. By Mr. a .Stanzas to Mrs. Butler on 
x reading her Play of Francis 

8. Lord Killikelly. the First. By Mrs. Craw- 

9. The Old Bachelor’ s Wir ne ford. 

Vaults. a Miles Mallony 

eviews, Notices of New Books, &c. 
Saunders & Otley, Publishers, Conduit-street. Agents—for 
ipeiand, —_ Cumming, Dublin; for Scotland, Bell & Bradfute, 
inburg’ 


JHE ASIATIC JOURNAL for JUNE com- 
prises Intelligence from all parts of India, China, and the 
Straits, to the latest dates—embré copious details respecting 
the State of Aflghanistan and Transoxiana, and the British 
Force in that quarter—The Political Condition of the marie 
States of Ni al, Burmah, Bookhara, the Punjab, the Hills, Tan- 
ore, & Th he Progress of the Russian Army invading Khiva— 





formation of the Be ngal Volunteer Regiment to China—A De- ; 


cision of the Supreme Court of that Presidency on the Opium 
Question ; with Original rypere of much interest. 
London: Wm. H. Allen & Co. 7, Leadenhall-street. 


HE DUBLIN UNIVERSITY MAGAZINE 
for JUNE, price 2s. 6d. 

Contains:—!. The Present Session; The Irish Municipal 
Reform, and Lord Stanley's Registration Bills—2. Our Portrait 
Gallery, No, VIIL, Sir Philip Crampton, Bart., with an etching. 
—3. Our Fellow Lodgers, by Rev. Kobert W alsh, L.L.D., &c.— 
4. Stray Leaflets from the German Oak.—5. Gallery of Illus- 
trious [rishmen, No. XI., Swift, Part 1V.—6. Birch’s lranslation 
of Faust—7. Charles O° ‘Malley, the Irish Dragoon, by Harry 
Lorrequer, ¢ ‘hap. XIL1.; Phe Journey, Chap. XIV Dublin, 

bap. XV.; Captain Am r, Chap. X a ‘The Vi “ruvost, 
than. XVIL.; ‘Trinity Colleges A Lecture—s. Pope’s Romish 
Misquotation —9. The Pope's Bull, an Epigram— 10. Rough 
Notes on a Kough Kide from the East, Part 1.—11. Critical 





eS. 
: William C Surry jun. & Co.; Samuel Holdsworth, 
; Fraser & Co. Edinvurgh. Sold by all Booksellers in 
the United Kingdom. 
» Saturday next will be published, 
HE EC LECTIC REVIEW for June. 
Contents : 
1, Sir Henry Vane the younger. 
2. Newman's Lectures on Justification, 
3. Crosthwaite’s Synchrology 
4. British Seamen Hostility of the State Church to their reli- 
gious instructio 
. Mrs. Ellis’s Sons of {the Soil. 
. Auricular Confession. 
My Wayland’s Human Responsibility — American Slavery. 
8. The Opium Trade and War, Xe. § 
London : Ball, Arnold & re 0. 2. Paternoster-row. 


THE COLONIAL M AG AZINE, for June, 
No. 6. Edited by R. MONTGOMERY MARTIN, Esq.— 
Contents: I. Forms of Goverument established in the Briush 
Colonies.—2. Van Diemen’s Land: moral, physical, and _poli- 
tical.—3. Emigration to the Canadas.—4. Honourable Kast India 
Company's Surveys; Memoir of Codugu, now called Coorg.— 
6. Church Lands in Upper Canada. —6. Religious Wants of the 
Colonies: New South Wales.—7. New Zealand Colonization.— 
8. Kew and its Gardens: Bot ny considered with reference to 
the Colonies.—9. Formosa: ‘lak-Wan-Foo.—10. Past and Pre- 
sent State of the “American Navy.—Colonial Intelligence, Births, 
Marriages, and Deaths, Xc. 
‘isher, Son, & Co. Newgate-street, London. 


HE LONDON and WESTMINSTER RE- 
VIEW, (No. LXVD, — pene, 


ntat 
1, GEORGE CRUIKSH ANK’ (with c uts and Etchings). 
. DUTCH and GERMAN SCHOOLS. 

he S of a LIFEGU ARDSM AN. 
ry KEM af for the SLAVE TRADE —Fowell Buxton— 


Turnbull. 
. PRINCE.A ALBERT 
SIR SAMUEL RKOMILLY. 
5 AMERICAN BOUNDARY QUESTION (with Illustrative 


8. Notices of Hew Books—Critical and Miscellaneous. 
H. Hooper. 13, Pall Mall East, London. 


is day is published, 


boone BRITISH. "AND FOREIGN REVIEW, 
jo. XX. 
The China pun 
New Literature of na ad illems. 
Lapland and the Laplanders 
Niebuhr's Life and _ aroha 
The New Emigration System. 
Tocqueville on Demoeres— Second Part. 
Recent Occurrences at Cr 
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REVIEWS 
Hand-Loom Weavers. Report on the Midland 

Districts of England. By Joseph Fletcher, 

Esq., Secretary to the Commission.— Presented 

to both Houses of Parliament by order of Her 

Majesty. 

Havine on former occasions examined some of 
the principal branches of British industry, we 
propose now to take a view of the Ribbon manu- 
facture, which presents some features of peculiar 
interest ; and we could desire no better oppor- 
tunity than the appearance of Mr. Fletcher's 
Report. Of this Report, extending to 356 folio 
es, we must, in justice to Mr. Fletcher, ob- 
serve, that the funds available for the exten- 
sive inquiries, which it records, were limited to 
one hundred pounds! and that during their pro- 
gress he had to perform the additional duty of 
Secretary to the Commission. After this we 
cannot but lament that such large sums have 
been so frequently wasted in inquiries, conducted 
by persons who did not know what statistics 
meant; and in reports constructed on the ap- 
proved style of Elizabethan architecture, full of 
Long passages that lead to nothing. 

The manufacture of ribbons and laces appears 
to have been the first branch of the silk trade 
established in England. So early as the reign 
of Henry VI. the trade was cursed with protec- 
tion, and consequently remained nearly sta- 
tionary, until the folly of bigotry in France com- 
mitted a greater blunder than the folly of com- 
mercial jealousy in England, by the revocation 
of the Edict of Nantes. Several of the Hugue- 
nots settled in Coventry, which had already 
become noted for woven fabrics, and about the 
beginning of the last century silk began to be 
mixed with woollen, in the manufacture of a 
species of poplin, and some pieces of whole silk 
were occasionally wrought. By degrees the 
preparation of the finer materials superseded 
the coarser; woollens migrated to Yorkshire, 
— protracted a lingering existence in 

reland, and Coventry gained almost exclusive 
possession of the ribbon trade. The manufac- 
ture, however, advanced slowly, for the wisdom 
of our ancestors imposed heavy duties on thrown 
silk for the benefit of the throwsters, and pro- 
hibited the importation of foreign silk goods, so 
as to deprive manufactures of the benefit of com- 
petition. 

The progress of invention in the cotton trade 
extended itself to the silk trade, for the blighting 
influence of prohibitory laws and protecting 
duties cannot destroy, though it sadly limits 
enterprise and ingenuity. The introduction of 
the Dutch or engine-loom, made a considerable 
change for the better, but the articles produced 
were of a very inferior description, “ the figured 
goods being scarcely superior to cotton ribbons.” 

At length, the wisdom of prohibitions, draw- 
backs, protecting duties, and bounties, began to 
be doubted ; and proposals were made for estab- 
lishing a wiser and more liberal system. Of 
course, short-sighted cupidity took the alarm ; an 
attempt was made to raise the cry of national 
hostility; the advocates of Free Trade were 
accused of sacrificing the interests of the British 
to the French manufactures, and the “ practical 
men” predicted immediate ruin to the country, 
if what they were pleased to term the British 
system, should be abandoned. Appeals were 
made to the sense of the country on one side, 
and to the nonsense of the country on the other; 
the fate of the question hung long in the balance, 
but fortunately the silk manufacturers did not 
form the majority of the legislature, so com- 
mon sense carried the day. The result affords 





an edifying comment on the predictions of 
“practical men;” the silk trade, instead of 
being ruined, has more than trebled in quantity, 
and has made a still greater advance in quality. 
From 1815 to 1817 inclusive, when the prohibi- 
tory system flourished in unopposed vigour, the 
average total import of raw, waste, and thrown 
silk was 1,415,000lb.: and in 1838 the amount 
was 4,887,419lb. In 1823 there were only five 
Jacquard looms in Coventry ; there are now more 
than 4,500. 

The habits formed under the prohibitory sys- 
tem proved a serious injury. Though the manu- 
facturers in the fancy and gauze ribbons could 
scarcely expect to rival the French, who pos- 
sessed all the facilities of practice, taste spe- 
cially cultivated, and a long-established market, 
they made the attempt, and the consequence was, 
extensive failures, which threw a large number 
of hands out of employment. But, while the 
French fancy ribbons thus triumphed, the British 
plain ribbons drove the Swiss out of the market, 
being better wrought, of finer quality, and 20 
per cent. cheaper. The French goods had, and 
have, the advantage over the English, not in 
price, but in taste ; and the cause of this superio- 
rity is stated with force and simplicity by an 
intelligent witness. 

“The highest class of French ribbons, the Coven- 
try manufacturers can only look at, not copy; for 
they have not jacquard machinery of the requisite 
* numbers’ (of needles which guide the warp threads). 
The highest machines at St. Etienne are about 
1,050; 900 are common, as also 600 and 400 ; while 
in Coventry the highest is 600, and the greater num- 
ber 400, with some 250. The manufacturers say 
they have no market to pay for the higher machi- 
nery, the French having possession of the first-class 
market, for which alone it could be worked; and in 
entering that market they must enter into a struggle 
with the whole force of French taste and fashion, for 
which they are quite unprepared. There are now in 
Coventry a few intelligent weavers, who have taken 
up the business of designing, but it consists only in 
making up combinations from French patterns, and 
bits of prints, which they do now draft ; athing but a 
few years ago quite unexampled. Fora design they 
frequently get nothing, and never more than half a 
crown; their livelihood being derived from the 
merely mechanical operation of drafting the patterns 
upon chequered paper for the reader, who, with the 
stamper, transfers the pattern from the chequered 
drawing to the cards of the machine. The reading 
and stamping is done on the premises of the larger 
manufacturers ; but at the houses of those who make 
it a profession, for the smaller. The Coventry manu- 
facturers never use a trial loom, consisting of a single- 
hand loom with a jacquard machine attached, as the 
French do, for the purpose of trying patterns before 
they are put into the engine-loom ; and hence results 
much loss and mischief.” 

Those who call for a renewal of prohibitions or 
protecting duties,—for in the silk trade, as well as 
elsewhere, there are persons on whom experience 
isthrownaway,—gravely propose that tasteshould 
be taxed, in other words, that fancy should be 
taken into account in levying the ad valorem 
duty. This proposition of course comes from 
a “practical man,” who never once dreamed 
of estimating how far the taste for French 
ribbons tends to create a taste for ribbons gene- 
rally; and he could not comprehend how the 
banishment of the fair trader might raise up a 
far more formidable rival in the smuggler. 
Ribbons are a more manageable matter than 
corn, and fortunately the producers can open a 
way for their own escape from the patronage of 
protecting duties, a patronage ever fatal to the 
object of its affection. 

The Nuneaton Committee of Weavers claim, 
either prohibition of the import of wrought silk, 
or the abolition ofthe Corn Laws, and state their 
case in a sentence :— 

“If we cannot have prohibition, we require the 





repeal of the Corn-laws. The return to prohibition 
would increase our trade.. The repeal of the Corn- 
laws would cheapen bread, and increase trade, 
through ribbons, among other goods, being taken in 
exchange for corn.” 

Mr. Fletcher enters into a very minute exami- 
nation of the influence of the Corn Laws on the 
manufacturing population, and dwells with force 
on their oppressive and demoralizing tendency. 

The Coventry weavers also ask for the estab- 
lishment of a school of design, and a limited pro- 
tection for patterns. No one now disputes the 
propriety of either demand; the only question is, 
as to the extent of encouragement and protec- 
tion necessary to the requisites of the case. In 
the mean time, the manufacturers are bestirring 
themselves to excite artistic taste among their 
workmen ; active preparations are in progress 
for opening at Coventry, during the summer, an 
Exhibition of machinery and manufactures, 
similar to those at Manchester and Birmingham, 
and the attention of the managers is particularly 
directed to the collection of such objects as will be 
most likely to excite the fancy of the operatives. 
We mention this with the earnest hope, that some 
of our artists will contribute the loan of their 
works to this useful Exhibition, and that the 
patrons of art will assist it from their collections. 

We come now to consider the industrial con- 
dition of the weavers, who, including winders 
and warpers, amount to between 17 and 18,000 
persons in Coventry and its vicinity. They may 
be divided into “single-hand” and “ engine” 
weavers, both of which are again separated into 
weavers of fancy and plain goods. Practically, 
however, the “ single-hand” weavers, whether 
of plain or fancy goods, form but one class ; they 
for the most part reside in the rural districts, and 
carry on their business by means of undertakers. 

“Each undertaker has generally seven or eight 
looms; a few have a greater number, up to sixteen ; 
and one even fifty ; but the man who has seven or 
eight looms finds himself fully occupied in managing 
the business of them, and when he has more than 
that number he requires the aid of an assistant, of 
nearly the same ability as himself, at wages. * * 
Besides fetching and carrying the work (which he 
sometimes leaves to his wife), and superintending the 
work in the whole of the looms, the undertaker, 
with the aid of a boy to turn the machine, does the 
warping, which is the most difficult and the nicest of 
the operations; but he does not weave unless he 
have only two or three looms, one of which he will 
then work himself. * * The winding is the work of 
women and children, and is generally done in the 
undertaker’s family : when it is not, the undertaker 
gives often to the families of labourers who are not 
weavers, 14d. per ounce for winding fine warps, and 
1}d. for coarse warps, and for shute, which is com- 
monly of a heavier thread. When an undertaker’s 
looms are at full work, they generally find employ- 
ment for all his family in winding, since it would 
require two pair of hands, if both women, or a larger 
number, if part of them children, as is usually the 
case, to wind for every ten looms. The undertaker’s 
wife, if she have very good silk, may earn 5s. per 
week ; if silk of an average quality, only 4s., 3s. 6d., 
or 3s. The value of the children’s services may be 
known from the rate at which they are hired from 
other families. Their parents are paid 6d. per week 
for their services during the whole of the first year ; 
9d. for the next six months; and Is. or 1s. 3d. after- 
wards: the advance in the hire of the children is 
sometimes earlier. Children never get more than 
1s. 6d. per week for winding, the usual hours being 
from seven a.m. to eight p.m.; but at from ten to 
fourteen years of age (generally about twelve) the 
little winders of both sexes are put into the loom.” 

Three-fourths of the actual weavers in the 
single-hand loom are females, and the remainder 
boys. When we consider, then, that the price 
of the raw material bears a much larger — 
tion to the cost of the manufactured article than 
any other woven fabric, we can at once see 
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why the undertaker should be paid at a much 
higher rate than the weavers, and also why the 
undertaking system would be maintained among 
the dispersed population of the rural districts, 
after it was abandoned in the city. The greater 
part of the engine-work in Coventry is conducted 
on the journey-work system, which is obviously 
an improvement on that just described. 

“ The ‘ first-hand journeyman’ has his own looms, 
which, though more valuable, are fewer in number 
than those of the single-hand undertaker; and his 
house is generally so constructed, especially the 
modern ones, which are by far the best, as to have 
the household apartments on the ground floor, the 
sleeping apartments on the first floor, and the work- 
shop at the top, capable of accommodating three or 
four looms. He obtains the work from the master, 
the warp prepared, and the shute in the hank ; he 
finds loom-shop, looms, jacquard machinery (if he 
be in the figure-trade), and the wear and tear of all 
gearing; he gets the winding of the shute done, 
commonly in his own family, for which, when he 
takes in the work, he is paid usually at the rate of 1d. 
per ounce, though sometimes less. * * The ‘ first- 
hand’ is responsible to the manufacturer for all defi- 
ciency of weight beyond one ounce in twenty allowed 
for waste in the shute, and the same for thrums in 
the warp. The winding of the shute was, after its 
withdrawal from the undertaker, for some time done 
by the manufacturer; but this is now again given to 
the first-hand journeyman, on terms as cheap to the 
master, while some employment is afforded to the 
younger members of the weaver’s family.” 

This system, however, is open to some ob- 
jections, of which the depression and insecurity 
of the journeyman’s “journey hands” are the 
most prominent. 

“A great advantage of the journeywork system to 
the manufacturer is, as in the undertaking, the fact 
of the fixed capital being upon the hands of the first- 
hand workman, who, in his turn, necessarily throws 
off the labour of the mere journey-hand at the first 
depression, the recurrence of which is inevitable ; 
and a very unfortunate class of people are thus kept 
in the most demoralising uncertainty between the 
loom-shop and the workhouse, which, however, can 
never take in the whole on any extensive depression. 
These are, in fact, the legitimate successors of the 
journey-hands employed formerly by undertakers, 
with this exception, that their position is rendered 
still worse by the competition of hands brought up 
in the yet more depressed single-hand trade, and of 
female labour, which they formerly excluded with 
such jealousy, but which is now countenanced by the 
extensive employment of the females of their fami- 
lies by the ‘first hands,’ who possess in their little 
capital an element of prosperity which counteracts 
the depressing influence of the cheaper labour. The 
mere journey-hands, indeed, find it better to work 
for a factory master at two-thirds the common trade 
prices paid for work, than to be journeymen’s jour- 
neymen, sometimes on no better terms—the filling 
being in both cases done by the employer. But they 
would all prefer to be ‘ first hands,’ with their own 
looms.” 

The factory system in the silk trade is limited 
by the difficulty of applying steam-power to the 
Jacquard loom, or, in other words, to the pro- 
duction of fancy goods. There are some factories 
of hand-loom weavers, in which an economy of 
labour has been judiciously effected by employ- 
ing two pair of hands on each loom; the process 
of “picking up,” or tending and cleaning the 
threads of the warp, being given to one pair of 
hands, while the other proceeds uninterruptedly 
with the “shooting down,” or passing of the 
shuttles. The operatives, however, dislike the 
innovation, which they deem likely to lower the 
price of work; but as it would increase produc- 
tion, Mr. Fletcher thinks that on the whole they 

would be gainers by its general adoption. 

In examining the moral condition of the 
weavers of Coventry, our attention is early di- 
rected to the progress of Socialism, which is thus 
described by Mr. Fletcher :— 

* Among the more active-minded young men, the 





strange theoretical confusion of all the relations of 
civil life, commonly called ‘ socialism,’ has great 
sway ; but the older men have generally no intellec- 
tual excitements whatever. The occupation of the 
ribbon weaver, especially if he have good silk, leaves 
his mind at liberty to ruminate; and the loom is 
here frequently called ‘the weaver’s study.’ One of 
the weavers told me, that when he has to prepare 
himself for a speech, he never can do it half so well 
asin the loom. The intelligence and dexterity of 
the leaders of the men are, in fact, very remarkable ; 
partly arising from their long practice politically at 
elections. And I believe the great body of them to 
be sensitively awake to the seizure of any means of 
bettering their condition, which could be pointed out 
to them, except that of self-cultivation, for which 
the grown-up men have, for the most part, little 
means or opportunity, and less taste. Asa key to 
self-controul, to self-respect, and to the respect of 
others, some of the younger leaders of the men are, 
however, awakening to its importance to themselves 
as individuals, and to the class in whose fate they 
share.” 

Incidentally, in his notice of the Mechanics’ 
Institute, Mr. Fletcher reveals that the best 
check against Socialism, as against any other 
systematic nonsense, is the diffusion of know- 
ledge and the cultivation of intelligence. 

“It is worthy of notice, as showing the character 
of some of the rising intelligence, that some sixty or 
seventy ‘ socialists’ have seceded from the institution, 
and formed themselves into a separate establishment, 
because the members generally would not submit to 
the disturbance of the discussions of which they made 
the institution the theatre.” 

We may add, that the Socialists are generally 
opposed to the Lyceums at Manchester, and to 
Mechanics’ Institutes everywhere. 

Mr. Fletcher draws a lamentable picture of 
the moral condition of the country weavers; but 
he quotes the following evidence to prove that 
there are some signs of amendment :— 

“Mr. Stephens, one of the oldest undertakers at 
Nuneaton, where it is generally allowed that the 
manners of the people are somewhat better, showed 
that a similar state of things was there by no means 
of recent origin; the habits of the weavers in his 
own youth being rude, idle, dissolute, and barbarous, 
in every respect. He drew an amusing picture of the 
old dress and manners—the poor cottage ; the dead- 
ness to religious influence ; the ignorance and drunk- 
enness; the early working of the children—much 
earlier than at the present day, and more severely— 
and the barbarous amusements. He is confident 
that their conduct has, on the whole, improved, and 
their condition proportionately.” 

This, however, is not the only evidence that 
the advance of manufactures and the progress of 
the factory system have tended to improve, and 
not to debase the morals of the people. 

“Tt may surprise the denouncers of the factory 
system, to find all the vices and miseries which they 
attributed to it, flourishing so rankly in the midst of 
a population, not only without the walls of a factory, 
but also beyond the contamination of a large town. 
Still more, that these vices and miseries decline as 
the population emerges from the condition which 
might have been fondly anticipated to be one of 
rural innocence and happiness, to be a town and 
factory population. For the single-hand trade of the 
country not only exhibits the greatest demoralization 
at home, but helps to fill the criminal calendars of 
neighbouring counties. But the truth of this appa- 
rently stubborn and paradoxical fact, will readily be 
acknowledged, when they revert to the moral consti- 
tution of a trade, in lieu of limiting their attention to 
the vast material of a factory, or the person of its 
master. If, by employing the labour of women and 
children in such proportion as to sacrifice the home 
of the workman and the school of his offspring, in- 
dustry is allowed to walk upon its hands and knees, 
what wonder that it should becomea mis-shapen and 
rancorous cripple, ready at any moment to rebel 
against its master? It matters not whether it be in 
the factory or out of it, except that in the former 
case the master is somewhat within its reach, while 
in the dispersed hand-loom weaving, such as that of 
the single-hand ribbon trade, he is almost entirely 





removed from the clamour. It is true, that this is a 
state not worse than one of utter barbarism, in which 
the women and children are equally the slaves; but 
we have a co-existent civilization, and barbarism and 
civilization cannot in the long run co-exist profitably 
to the latter, if even safely. If by any means the 
labour of the man can be made a sufficient source of 
income to the family, and that of the wife and chil- 
dren rendered quite subordinate to it, (the former 
left chiefly to the due performance of the domestic 
duties, which are her proper office in civilized life, 
and the latter trained in order, religion, and intelli- 
gence, which, without some leisure, and without a 
home, they cannot be,) the philanthropist will have 
good reason to congratulate humanity, whether this 
be or be not effected by bringing the men into closer 
connexion within the walls of a factory. ‘This is on 
the whole perhaps not unfavourable, as in the in. 
stance of the hand-factories of Bedworth, where they 
are brought into closer connexion with the master, and 
augmented intelligence gradually promises to gain 
the mastery over increased incitements to dissi- 
pation.” 

Mr. Fletcher’s returns, describing the state of 
popular instruction, afford conclusive evidence 
that, in too many schools, the first great requisite 
is to teach ‘the teachers.” We may quote, as 
a specimen of the qualifications requisite for the 
important task of training the youth of this 
country in the nineteenth century, the following 
replies to the query of “ general remarks’ :— 

“PS. To excuse my bad wrighting. 

* (Signed) Epwarp Parker.” 

“All Efforts seem to be Nearly in vain Since so 
many beer Shops have been premited to Drinck beer 
on the primeces whe dread the consequence in futur 
if not prevented.” 

In examining the political condition of the 
weavers, Mr. Fletcher, after alluding to some 
Chartist doctrines, observes with equal force and 
truth :— 

“* However unclear their ideas of administration 
may be, the desire for universal suffrage, with the 
supplementary contrivances for giving it full effect, 
has strong hold of the popular feelings in this district. 
* * T cannot but express my warm concurrence in 
the views of Malthus on this subject, who justly re- 
gards the value of political privileges to the labour- 
ing classes as consisting in their indirect moral 
influence, far more than in their direct legislative 
efficacy. ‘Their possession is assuredly the only poli- 
tical guarantee which a population can have for 
equal justice; but an enlightened public opinion is 
a moral security far more effective; one which 
governments of every form must respect ; and one 
of which the labouring classes of England ought to 
appreciate the value in their own country; for 
without it the mere political forms of liberty can 
neither be acquired, usefully exercised, nor even 
maintained.” 

Anxiety to possess a vote, is good presumptive 
evidence of anxiety to perform the duties of a man 
and acitizen; giving an honest vote, when a person 
has the power, is not the exercise of a privilege 
conceded by the government, but the —_ 
ance of a duty prescribed by the state. The claim 
of the elective franchise, and the exercise of it, are 
primd facie virtuous actions; and the punish- 
ment for either is an attack on the very founda- 
tion of public morality. But we do not limit 
the application of these obvious truths to the 
parliamentary franchise; we agree with Mr. 
Fletcher, that they have at least equal force, 
in their application to municipalities, parishes, 
“Conseils des Prudhommes,” and every institu- 
tion connected with local government. 

The question of wages in the silk trade is one 
of no ordinary difficulty... The weavers are paid 
by the piece, and, consequently, the amount of 
earnmgs must vary according to the skill and 
industry of the operative ; and the net gain must 
be further modified by the deductions for hire of 
looms, assistance in warping, winding, &c. From 
Mr. Fletcher’s calculations, we think it follows 
that the engine-weavers may earn the means of 
comfortable subsistence ; but that the hand-loom 
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weavers are generally in a very distressed con- 
dition, with very little prospect of amelioration, 
unless they change their occupation. To this, 
indeed, they must eventually be forced by the 
mere progress of mechanicalimprovement, which, 
though it may operate at present as a disturbing 
force, will eventually develope its powers of re- 
adjustment. The following view of the weaving 
population, fairly states the nature of their con- 
dition :— 

“With regard to their pecuniary and physical 
condition, it will have been seen that the money 
price of labour in ribbon weaving has, on the whole, 
declined less during the present century than the 
price of the articles on which it is usually expended, 
while a re-organization of the trade has greatly im- 
proved the position and circumstances of the great 
body of the city weavers, at the same time that it 
extinguished a middle class of employers; that the 
money earnings of the rural single-hand weavers 
were almost always wretchedly low, and are now 
little altered; that the condition of the ribbon 
weavers, so far as it is determined by the amount of 
their‘ real wages,’ or of the commodities which their 
money wages will purchase, has not, on the whole, 
declined during the present century, but, in the case 
of the city weavers, has much improved; that 
within the last ten years, since the recovery of the 
shock felt on the first introduction of foreign ribbons, 
and of the consequent depression of prices for weav- 
ing, there have been, however, successive reductions 
in these prices, under the mutual competition of the 
city and rural weavers; that, though their positive 
comforts have, on the whole, increased during the 
past years of the present century, the relative reward 
of labour has declined, as compared with the general 
condition of the handicrafts and of the propertied 
classes; and that this relative decline produces dis- 
content among the weavers, and uneasiness among 
the neighbouring higher ranks of labourers. The 
homes of the first-hand journeymen in the city pre- 
sent considerable appearance of comfort, and those 
of the single-hand weavers in the country frequently 
one of much misery ; while the decline in out-door 
habits among the city weavers entails a physical in- 
feriority which forebodes both immediate and future 
unhappiness. In ‘ condition,’ therefore, by which 
term the Commission undoubtedly contemplated 
their ‘ physical condition,’ the ribbon weavers, but 
more especially the single-hand weavers, are a class 


not positively depressed, hut relatively outstripped by | 


other classes of society. By these, however, they 
cannot be abandoned to relative depression without 
evils being incurred of the most serious magnitude, 
through the struggles and uneasiness which must 
ensue among the labouring classes generally, from 
the existence in the midst of society of masses rela- 
tively so low in condition.” 

We cannot conclude without observing that 
this Report fully confirms what we have more 
than once endeavoured to impress upon our 
readers,—namely, that the rapid progress of 
machinery and manufactures in modern times is 
anew element of society, and cannot, therefore, 
be regulated by antiquated laws and forms. The 
steam-engine has no precedent; the self-acting 
mule cannot be regulated by tradition; the con- 
densed population in manufacturing districts, 
the consequent rise in the value of landed pro- 
perty, the accumulation of capital, and other im- 
portant results, which it is unnecessary to specify, 
are allnew. Here are innovations, whether we 
like them or not; it is no longer in our power to 
adopt the aphorism “ stare super antiquas vias”; 
We cannot here stand “on the old way,” for the 
best of all possible reasons, because the old way 
has no existence. The attempt to legislate for 
manufacturing England, on the principles that 
Were suited to agricultural England a century 
ago, Is not very practicable, and is very hazard- 
ous. We rejoice, therefore, whenever any in- 
quiry is made into the condition of the manu- 
facturing population, and especially when the 
Inquiry is conducted by so intelligent an inves- 
tigator as Mr. Fletcher. 








A Summer in Brittany. By. 'T. A. Trollope, 
Esq., B.A. Edited by Frances Trollope. 2 
vols, Colburn. 

Avaiine ourselves of the phrase of satisfaction 

which, according to Miss Sinclair, is a Scotch 

peasant’s highest praise, we “ cannot complain” 
of Mr. Trollope’s ‘Summer in Brittany’—a 
pleasant record of holiday travel, written smartly 
rather than sentimentally, and bearing close re- 
lationship, both in the manner of description, 
and in the temper of such incidental remarks as 
occur, to the clever, caustic, and one-sided books 
of travel, which paved the way for ‘Jonathan 

Jefferson Whitlaw’ and ‘Widow Barnaby.’— 

For a thousand reasons, indeed, Brittany isa rich 

field for the summer journalist. It has historical 

associations, ancient and modern, closely linked 
with traditions and memorable passages belong- 
ing to our own annals—scenery of a variety and 


picturesqueness denied to other departments of 


France—and a people, with no common perti- 
nacity, holding fast to manners and habits in 
which there is something to respect, more for 
the fancy to work upon. Whether in the 
market-place of a South Welsh seaport, stum- 
bling upon the crew of a wrecked vessel, who 
could communicate by the aid of their padois 
with the inhabitants, little less changed than 
themselves since the. days when Welsh and 
Bretons were one tribe !—whether in the dingy 
depths of a cabinet de lecture in Paris, turning 
over a well-thumbed volume of Balzac’s 
‘Chouans,’ or Emile Souvestre’s ‘ Les Derniers 
Bretons'—we have never talked with a Breton, 
or read a Breton book, without being more or less 
fascinated into a sympathetic curiosity and inter- 
est. Apropos of the last-named work—one of the 
most delightful contributions to modern French 
literature, and of-which we gave our readers a 
specimen some four years ago (see ‘ The Breton 
Joiner,’ Athen. No. 427)—Mr. Trollope, in his 
preface, owns his large obligations to it: his 
book also doing its part in bringing before us 
some idea of life, manners, and scenery in the 
French provinces. The thing was wanted. We 
have becn far too apt, like our brethren beyond 
Calais, to fancy that “the Great Nation’ had its 
beginning, middle, and end in Paris! 

We will trace Mr. Trollope’s route as carefully 
as our limits permit. He entered France by 
Havre, successfully passed through Graville, 
Harfleur, Tancarville, with its castle of the 
Montmorencys (grand names these!), Lille- 
bonne, in the Roman times Juliobona, and 
Caudebec, to Jumiéges. Here, after the legend 
of Agnes Sorel has been hinted at, and the war 
which Abbot Robert d’Etalan “ waged with the 
inhabitants of Quilleboeuf during many years,” 
(the object of contention being neither more nor 
less than a sturgeon!) dismissed, Mr. Trollope 
notices some of the superstitions which are pre- 
sumed to have descended to them isolated from 
remote antiquity :— 

“The inhabitants of the peninsula formed by the 
river at Jumiéges, have the character of being parti- 
cularly superstititous, and some customs are still in 
use among them, which must have descended from 
a high antiquity. Take, for example, their receipt 
for finding a body of a person lost in the river— 
a circumstance of no unfrequent occurrence. A 
wax taper, which has been duly blessed, is fixed on 
a plank, and then lighted and committed to the cur- 
rent. ‘The discovery of the corpse is then easy ; for, 
say the people of Jumieges, the candle never fails to 
remain stationary precisely over the spot where it 
lies beneath the waves.” 

At St. Georges de Boscherville, Mr. Trollope, 
in whose pages “ the substantials” of board and 
lodging play a very prominent part, commends 
the cabarets of Normandy: he follows, too, 
Messrs. Turner and Cotman, in doing full 
honour to the church, one of the finest remains 
of Norman architecture. Rouen we will pass, 
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Jas a place comparatively | exhausted by book- 
makers — thence to Quilleboeuf, the “gai” 
Lisieux, and Falaise. The last, as the birth- 


place of William the Conqueror, and as the scene 
of nine sieges, the last made by Henry Quatre, 
of glorious memory, could hardly fail to be full 
Apropos, for instance, of the ninth 


of legends. 
siege— 

“One is related of a young merchant and his 
mistress, who fell together in the breach. He had 
contrived some mode of escaping with her from the 
town ; but to this the lady would by no means con- 
sent, protesting that she should hate him for the pro- 
posal, were it not that she well knew that his desire 
to quit the town arose solely from his fear for her 
safety. So they went back into the thickest of the 
fray. * * Another heroine, by her undaunted bra- 
very, so won the good will of the conquerer, that she 
obtained, as a peculiar favour to herself, that the 
street in which she lived should be exempted from 
the general pillage.” 

From Falaise, the road to La Preche du 
Diable seems measured by the delusive “ dit- 
tock,” which, according to Scott, by its ever- 
varying length exasperates unlucky pedestrians 
in the North Countrie. Caen, which succeeds, like 
every other point in this route, is a spot full of 
interest. Next comes Bayeux, whose tapestry 
has been described by antiquarians with so reli- 
gious a minuteness, that we need not again 
unfold it; and whose Cathedral beguiles Mr. 
‘Trollope to tell the legend of the canon of 
Cambremer’s ride on Satan's back on Christmas 
Eve, 1537, and how the wily monk compelled 
the Old Serpent to carry him from Bayeux to 
Rome, where,—as it was ordained that a canon of 
Bayeux must do,—he chaunted the epistle at the 
midnight mass, and returned to his own place, 
all within six hours, and, what was more com- 
fortable, without paying his precious soul for 
saddle-hire! Bayeux was left for St.-Lo:— 

* Our conveyance upon this occasion was in an enor- 
mous overgrown sort of gig, with a pondrous head to 
it. This hybrid machine was—I cannot say calcu- 
lated—but compelled to contain nine human beings, 
exclusive of the driver and their baggage. One seat 
for three persons occupied the hindmost part of the 
vehicle. * * The huge body of the carriage creak- 
ing and labouring with its load—the ten inmates and 
an extensive assortment of bandboxes, baskets, port- 
manteaus, and miscellaneous lumber, * among which 
we noticed’ two or three henceops, an old side-sad- 
dle, and the iron curtain-rods of a window, stowed 
away over head ; all rested on two enormous wheels, 
and was dragged by one sleek and sturdy black 
horse in the shafts, assisted by a most miserable- 
looking half-starved gray, about a quarter the size 
of his big companion.” 

In a subsequent page, we learn, that one of 
the sights at St.-Lo is the “haras,” an esta- 
blishment for breeding horses—a branch of eco- 
nomy to which the French government is now, 
we are told, paying increased attention. We 
would fain stop at St.-Lo, among the pretty 
poor-rate collectors who stopped our travellers, 
or in the church, with its picturesque congre- 
gation, were we even yet in Brittany, or had we 
not also to pass Coutances, with its magnificent 
cathedral, commanding a glorious prospect, and 
its Roman remains, now known by the name of 
“Les Piliers,” and Granville, so fumed in the 
Vendean war, for the attack made on its strong 
walls by Laroche-Jacquelin, at the head of his 
thirty thousand peasants. Nor must Avranches, 
that memorable scene of Henry the Second of 
England's humiliation, after Becket's murder, 
detain us. The natural drive from Avranches 
leads to Mont St. Michel, across the sands. Here, 
Mr. Trollope was all but lost, by the stupid 
lethargy of his driver :— 

“These sands are notoriously dangerous, of very 
considerable extent, and intersected in every direction 
by little arms of the sea: the chances are ten to one 
that a person unacquainted with the localities would 
lose his way ; although this might seem impossible 
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to a stranger who sees an apparently unbroken ex- 
tent of sand before him, and the mount rising from 
the midst of it, at a distance, as it seems, of a mile at 
most, but which, in fact, isthree or four leagues ; and 
this losing the way, or only missing it for a time, is 
disagreeable when the nearest terra firma is three or 
four miles off, and the tide coming in with rapidity, 
as it sometimes does over these sands, that exceeds 
that of a fleet horse. But this is not the worst of it. 
Five small rivers, the Sée, the Selune, the Thar, the 
Guintre, and the Couesnon, fall into the bay, and 
have to find their way across the vast extent of level 
sand. The waters of these streams, sinking beneath 
the surface, and in a great measure finding their way 
under it, form most dangerous quicksands, which, to 
make the matter still worse, are continually shifting 
their position. * * 

“ At about ten o’clock we left Avranches in a huge 
cab with two horses, arranged & la frangaise, that is, 
with one big one in the shafts, and one little one tied 
on with ropes outside. We jogged on quietly for 
about a league, among the rich fields and shady lanes 
of the Avranchin, and then found ourselves on the 
margin of the miniature sandy desert we were about 
to traverse. * * While we were on terra firma I had 
no objection to our driver going to sleep. I knew it 
made not the slighest difference, whether he was 
asleep or awake, as far as his functions as driver were 
concerned; but when we commenced our pathless 
course across the sands, I thought it advisable that 
our guide should be awake. I, therefore, commenced 
very perseveringly jerking my elbow into his ribs, 
and asking him a variety of questions concerning our 
route ; but I could get nothing out of him, but an 
occasional half-articulated ‘ pas de danger,’ and then 
the brute snored again. Thus we proceeded for 
about another hour, during which we had crossed, 
without difficulty, one of the little rivers. It was 
very rapid, but the water did not come above the 
boxes of the wheels. We now had to ford another 
somewhat larger stream. In we drove, but we had 
hardly got about a third part of the way over, when 
the carriage began very perceptibly to sink. Our 
lethargic driver now roused himself, and commenced 
a most desperate attack upon his horses, belabouring 
them furiously with the heavy handle of his whip, 
but still vociferating all the time ‘Pas de danger! 
soyez tranquilles! ne bougez pas!’ The horses did 
their best, and struggled desperately, but their bodies 
were already deep in the stream, which was running 
very fast, and their utmost efforts failed to advance 
us more than a yard farther. They then seemed to 
abandon the attempt, and remained perfectly quiet, 
only snorting a little. The water was now filling the 
lower part of the body of the carriage, which was 
still gradually, though very perceptibly, sinking. 
We began to think that it was high time to cry 
*Sauve qui peut!’ and a minute afterwards I found 
myself plunging about in the stream, scarcely able to 
keep my legs. For, though the water was not up to 
my shoulders, my legs were entangled in the loose 
sand, and the stream was running so fast as to puzzle 
me extremely. Conceiving the distance to the bank 
we had left behind to be less than the other, Lat first 
attempted to get out of the water in that direction, 
but I plunged about, getting deeper and more in- 
volved in the sand every instant. I began not to like 
it at all, when I heard my companion calling to me; 
and, turning, I saw that he had succeeded in reaching 
the opposite bank. I, therefore, changed my plan of 
action, and, after a few violent efforts, I found the 
bottom getting firmer under my feet, and then easily 
succeeded in walking out of the stream on that side. 
All this time our trusty guide, who never once stretch- 
eda hand or even uttered a syllable to assist or direct 
us, was in the water, holding on to the end of the 
shaft of his still sinking vehicle, which, though all 
hope of saving it was gone, he was unwilling to aban- 
don ; and, his philosophy and imperturbability hav- 
ing quite deserted him, was bellowing ‘ Au secours !” 
and sobbing like a child. * * Fortunately his cries 
had been heard by some peasants, who were upon 
the sands searching for shrimps in the little channels 
and pools, and whom we now saw running towards 
us. ‘The first who came up was a woman, who un- 
dertook to guide us to land. Her companions soon 
arrived, and we left them to do the best they could 
with the carriage and horses. * * The good folks 
were extremely kind, and exceedingly indignant 





against our guide. They declared that if he had en- 
tered the stream fifteen paces higher up, we should 
have crossed it without any difficulty at all. It would 
serve him quite right, they said, to lose his carriage 
and horses, for it was ‘une mauvaise plaisanterie 
d’étre endormi dans un lieu comme-ga.’ We saw 
nothing more of him, but we heard that he succeeded, 
by means of long ropes, in getting out the horses, but 
that the carriage sank into the sand, and was lost.” 


Obliged, for the moment, to abandon his ob- 
ject, he was fain to content himself with the 
castle of Pontorson, and its legend of Tiphaine- 
la-Fée, alias ‘Tiphaine, “ the wife of the cele- 
brated Duguesclin, and daughter of the Vicomte 
de Belliere,” who, on account of her astrono- 
mical and astrological studies, was endowed by 
her simple neighbours with supernatural powers, 
whence her surname. Passing from Pontorson 
to Dol, we cross the ancient frontier of Nor- 
mandy and Brittany; and, after such a hurried 
journey, shall take leave to pause, while Mr. 
Trollope gives all whom it may concern the 
general remarks which all tourists, be they ever 
so shallow, be they ever so profound, seem to re- 
gard as a necessary “ Lascia passare” to a new 
district. 


From Dol, the next step is Dinan—not a bad 
summer residence, though infested by our coun- 
trymen, who have there a place of worship, 
and a resident clergyman; a cheap place, too, 
since “‘ you may live very comfortably, at a 
tolerably good hotel, for 3/. a month”—and 
salubrious, since its environs boast a little brun- 
nen, the following testimony to whose healing 
powers brings us back, whimsically enough, 
among London names and London Annual 
writers :— 

“A little account of its waters, sets forth that 
* Lord Grenville, oncle du fameux Pitt, Julia Sheri- 
dan, auteur du Comic Annuel, et niece du ministre 
Sheridan, M. James, auteur de Masterton, de Desul- 
toryman, de Darnley et de plusieurs autres romans, 
enfin Lord Tyndal grand juge d’Angleterre, et M. 
Hawes, president de la societé, qui fait construire le 
tunnel sous la Tamise,’ together with the two prettiest 
women in France, have all been benefited by them. 
When we rambled into the little valley, it was as 
quiet, and its solitude as unbroken, as if its waters 
were sweet and inodorous of rotten eggs. An ugly 
barn-like building, calling itself the ‘salle de bal,’ 
and a formally planted allée, disfigured the other- 
wise picturesque features of the spot. * * We con- 
tinued to stroll on without any more definite object 
than that of enjoying the profound tranquillity and 
pretty scenery of the narrow tortuous valleys and 
wooded hills, which compose this sylvan scene, till 
we came to the ruins of a large mansion, apparently 
of the seventeenth century. There are some remains 
of the ornamented front, and traces of large corridors 
and handsome staircases; but neither in themselves 
nor by their position in the landscape could these 
ruins be a source of much interest to a stranger. 
There are reminiscences, however, attached to them 
which are worth recording, and which make them 
justly the pride and the delight of the good people 
of Dinan. It was here that for forty years, from 1715 
to 1755, the comte and comtesse de la Garaye de- 
voted their lives, their fortune, and their mansion, to 
the unwearied practice of the most active and en- 
lightened benevolence. Dissatisfied and weary of 
leading the life of a man of pleasure, M. de la Garaye, 
fortunately finding corresponding dispositions in his 
wife, determined to live henceforth solely for the 
purpose of alleviating human misery. In order to do 
this the more effectually, he went to Paris, and there 
acquired a considerable knowlege of medicine, while 
his wife actually became one of the first oculists of 
her day. Thus prepared and qualified, they returned 
to their chateau of La Garaye, which they converted 
into a perfect and most admirably administered hos- 
pital. Fresh buildings were constructed, medical 
men were employed, and the work of benevolence 
carried on upon so an extensive a scale, that it is 
recorded that twenty-eight pupils were at one time 
attending the hospital as a medical school. So widely 
celebrated did the fame of these good deeds become, 





that Louis XVI. sent M. de la Garaye seventy-five 
thousand francs to aid him in his various enterprizes 
for the good of his fellow-creatures. This good man 
died at the age of eighty-one, in the year 1755, and 
his well-matched spouse survived him only two years,” 
From Dinan, too, there are sundry pleasant 
excursions to be taken—one (see Mr. Trollope) 
to St. Malo, others to Corseul, Plancoet, Guido 
with its castle, its dangerous quicksands, and 
their manifold superstitions; or the resident 
may push on to Evran, happy if he do not arrive 
there in the midst of je “a celebrity” as we 
are now about to describe. 
breakfast, says Mr. Trollope— 
“We entered the only cabaret in the place, which 
had the smallest external promise of being anything 
better than a cider-shop. * * The room on which 
the street-door opened, and in which we now found 
ourselves, was a large, low chamber, lighted by one 
moderate-sized and very dirty window, which ad- 
mitted scarcely light enough to illuminate the more 
distant and obscure corners of the den. A staircase 
of unpainted deal, with a door at the bottom of it, 
opened upon the lower end of the apartment. Almost 
the whole of the upper end was occupied by an 
enormous fireplace, within the capacious sides of 
which were seats. The disposition of the moveables 
in the remainder of the room it would be difficult to 
describe;,as all semblance or pretension to order had 
given way before the paramount importance of the 
great mystery, which was at the moment of projec- 
tion at the time of our inopportune arrival. This 
was nought less than the manufacture of the whole 
stock of candles, intended for the supply of the 
family for the next twelve months. On the fire, 
which blazed and crackled on the capacious hearth, 
was an enormous brazen cauldron, containing, I 
should think, about four gallons of liquid grease, 
which was simmering, bubbling, and hissing, in the 
most cheerful and agreeable manner possible. Seated 
on the benches, within the jambs on either side, were 
two old crones—inimitable personifications of Mac- 
beth’s witches—who were, with double toil and trou- 
ble, stirring up the mighty pool from its lowest 
depths, collecting the gross scum which rose to the 
surface, and flinging it over the brim on to the hissing 
fire, which, shooting up in bright jets of flame to 
lick the edge of the cauldron, seemed waiting with 
eagerness to lap up its share of the unclean nutri- 
ment. The old hags engaged in this pleasing office, 
with their long, shrivelled arms, and sharp, grinning 
jaws, shown to the most witch-like advantage, in the 
dark ingle-nook, by the red light of the fire, seemed 
to snuff up, with ‘ measureless content,’ the savoury 
odour which their occupation excited. The whole 
of the room was crowded with women, young and 
old, engaged in various preparatory cares, all tending 
to the same great object. Some were twisting the 
cotton wicks, some splitting rushes, and some ar- 
ranging various vessels in readiness to receive their 
portions of the contents of the cauldron, so that the 
process of dipping might proceed in sundry parts of 
the room at the same time. I felt inclined to give 
up all purpose of breakfast in such a place and at 
such a time as neither desirable nor possible. But 
it was necessary to state our business to the mistress 
of the house, who looked up from her occupation to 
inquire it, with a face and neck as red, as hot, and as 
greasy, as if—like a Naiad of the melting-pot—she 
had just emerged from her own cauldron. Contrary 
to my expectations, however, she made no difficulties 
when we said that we were in search of breakfast ; 
but, on the contrary, remarked that we were in good 
time, for the pot was ready to come off the fire 
directly, and that then she would get us some break- 
fast forthwith. So saying, she opened the door at 
the foot of the staircase, and motioned us to mount 
to the room above. I felt some curiosity to stay and 
see the great moment—the taking of the cauldron 
from the fire—for it rather puzzled me to conceive 
how the women would be able to manage it. But 
the odour of the boiling rancid fat was so thick and 
heavy throughout the room, as to be, without exag- 
geration, insupportable even to the blunted olfactory 
sensibilities of an old traveller. The vapour seemed 
to be almost palpable. I felt greasy all over; and 
had a sensation in the mouth and throat which felt 
as if it could only have been produced by swallowing 
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tallow till I was full to the gorge. I bolted up the 
open staircase, therefore, with very little inclination, 
as it may be easily conceived for the promised break- 
fast, yet, thinking that a cup of coffee, however bad, 
might serve to wash the tallow from my throat. Up 
stairs we found a large room with a bed in each 
corner, and a very heterogeneous and extensive as- 
sortment of attire, male and female, occupying every 
chair, table, and peg, and most part of the floor. 
Some, also, hung from the ceiling. We both rushed 
to the one window, and there, with our heads stretched 
out as far into the open air as the smallness of the 
aperture would permit, we awaited the arrival of 
breakfast. That this was to be prepared in that 
apartment from which we had just escaped was a 
painful consideration, upon which I resolved not to 
permit my mind to dwell. They could not have 
dipped candles in their coffee-pot ; and I permitted 
myself rather to enjoy the anticipation of that part 
of the breakfast. I will leave it to the intelligent 
and discriminating reader to conceive what, under 
these circumstances, my feelings must have been 
when the door opened, and I saw on turning round, 
as the sole preparation of the promised repast, an 
enormous deep dish of fried sausages. Faugh! The 
family stores had been robbed of at least two pounds 
of dips, to supply the ocean of grease in which the 
saturated sops of sausage floated ‘few and far be- 
tween.’ A hunch of sandy bread and a jug of abo- 
minable cider were the only other constituent parts 
of this ‘ breakfast.’ Carefully turning our backs upon 
the hateful sausages, and resolutely endeavouring 
not to smell them, we swallowed hastily a portion of 
the bread, washed it down with a draught of cider, 
whose vinegar-like properties acted at least as a 
corrective to the oiliness of everything around and 
about us, and prepared to leave the house without 
delay. But for this purpose it was necessary once 
again to traverse the intolerable atmosphere of the 
room below. We passed with a rapid step, and 
without drawing breath. But things had decidedly 
become worse; for, instead of the one great reservoir 
on the fire, a hasty glance shewed a dozen different 
vessels of different descriptions, distributed in every 
possible corner of the space, from which every mem- 
ber of the family, and the neighbours who apparently 
had come in to help and enjoy the fun, were en- 
gaged hot, fast, and furious in dipping, some two, 
some three, some four, wicks at a time, and with- 
drawing the embryo candles reeking from each dip 
with a fresh streaming supply of the odious mate. 
rial.” 

“ An ounce of civet” would go but a trifling 
way ‘‘to sweeten the imagination,” after par- 
taking of such an orgie as is here Trollopised. 
Let every reader, then, minister it to himself in 
the manner he likes best, before we meet him 
again, for a further ramble through our tourist’s 
amusing pages. 








Principles of Scientific Physiognomy. By G. 
M‘Ewan. Glasgow, Robertson. 
“TuereE is no art to read the mind’s construc- 
tion in the face.” The impressions we receive 
from the aspect of countenances are instinctive, 
anterior to, and independent of art; and they 
far transcend our powers of analysis and descrip- 
tion. There are, indeed, certain outline truths 
which may be “ so set down ;” but they have been 
so extravagantly filled up by system writers, as 
to have cast a degree of doubt and ridicule 
upon that which really possesses a large sub- 
stratum of truth. To systematize, and to give 
precision to our deductions from countenance 
and bearing, require fine observation, great 
moral tact, and very considerable physiologic 
science—of the last, perhaps, more than we at 
present possess. No wonder, then, that the 
mere speculative and fantastic philosopher has 
so often failed in the attempt. Art, for the most 
part, has studied physiognomy in the forms and 
proportions of the separate features—Nature 
evidently draws her deductions more directly 
aAfrom expression. The latter pauses not to exa- 
mine and analyze the swelling forehead, and to 
measure the facial angle, but deduces intellec- 


tual power at once from the first glance of a 
flashing eye. Nature inquires not whether the 
visual organs are far apart, or close together— 
whether the mouth is prominent, or pinched— 
whether the ensemble is harmonious, or dis- 
cordant: she jumps at once to her conclusions, 
and is fixed in her attractions and repulsions 
towards the individual, by what, without know- 
ing why, she feels to be a benevolent or malign, 
an open or a treacherous countenance. It is 
doubtless true, to a certain extent, that there 
is a mutual dependence of all the parts of a 
living structure on each other; that the pre- 
ponderance of one organ is necessarily accom- 
panied by a like excess in others which cor- 
respond with it in action, and with a deficiency 
(positive or relative) in those which are op- 
posed to it. There can be little doubt that the 
different formations of head and face which 
in the man bear a resemblance to some one 
of the inferior animals, are accompanied by 
concomitant cerebral peculiarities. It is also 
true, that the predominant passions influence 
the actions of the muscles, and beget a peculiar 
set in those organs; and that, when habitually 
indulged, they cause that set to be so constant, 
and so strongly marked, that even in repose its 
trace remains. ‘This latter influence is by no 
means confined to the face: the prevailing im- 
pulses of the will give character to the whole 
man; and an acute observer needs no acquain- 
tance with the antecedents of the individual to 
know from his bearing whether he be a bold or 
a timid, a modest or a conceited personage. In 
some degree, therefore, expression and form are 
connected, either as cause or effect; but-when 
it is considered how completely physiognomy 
disappears in the dead and the fainting, and 
how violently it is changed by epilepsy and de- 
lirium, there can be little doubt that the larger 
- of the instinctive impulses begotten in us 
y the aspect of our fellow creatures, are de- 
rived from phenomena more subtle than those 
of mere form and arrangement; and in so far, 
art, with its rules and compasses, must fall far 
behind the truth. Further, for the larger por- 
tion of what relates to expression, the science 
depends upon sympathy—on a power of entering 
into the mind of the subject, and of conceiving 
the impulses which are depicted on the exterior. 
Without this power, the looker-on sees the fact 
with his eyes, as an unlettered person looks at 
a book—neither can read what is before him to 
any intelligent purpose. This sets a boundary 
to the power of teaching physiognomy. 

We are not, therefore, disposed to place any 
very high value in general on books which treat 
on this subject. As to the work immediately 
before us, it is so far good, as it is small, unpre- 
tending, and makes frequent reference to physi- 
ological principles. It has the usual quantum 
of loose remark, gratuitous assertion, and exag- 
gerated inference. In its brevity and cheapness, 
however, it has qualities which recommend it 
to the perusal of those who feel an interest in 
the subject, and are capable of thinking for 
themselves as to matters of detail. 





Sordello, By Robert Browning. Moxon. 
Ir it were Mr. Browning’s desire to withdraw 
himself from the inquest of criticism, he could 
scarcely have effected that purpose better than 
by the impenetrable veil, both of manner and 
language, in which he has contrived to wrap up 
whatever truths or beauties this volume may 
contain. Into his peculiarities of language— 
his quarrels with the prepositions, and other 
puerilities and affectations, it is scarcely worth 
while to enter, further than to hint to the 
author, that even if his truths and beauties 
lay nearer the surface than they do, they 





would recommend themselves far more agree- 





ably in the accepted grammatical forms; and 
that euphony is one of the conditions of poetry, 
which, as a sort of usher to the rest, is less 
safely neglected than some of its higher and 
more essential qualities. The reader's attention, 
during the first half of this volume, is necessarily 
occupied in mastering those novelties of mere 
construction, the perfect understanding of which 
is necessary to qualify him for grappling with 
the far more impracticable peculiarities of ex- 
pression that lie below :—and the second half is 
exhausted in the attempt to acquire such a 
familiarity with the author’s manner, as may 
enable him to get at the meanings concealed in 
the oracles themselves. ‘The first of these diffi- 
culties may, of course, be overcome. Like any 
system of short-hand, the author's scheme of 
syntax may, with some trouble, be acquired. 
The second carries us too far into the re- 
gions of transcendentalism to offer any cer- 
tainty of a satisfactory solution. ‘The song of 
the bard falls dull and mufiled on the ear, as 
from a fog; and if, at times, a breath of purer 
inspiration sweeps off the vapours, letting his 
voice come articulately to the understanding, it 
is but for a moment. Fold upon misty fold has 
stolen up, while we were yet rejoicing over our 
premature evpy«a, and the singer is again lost to 
our apprehension in cloudy depths, whither it 
must be a long labour to learn to follow him. It 
is, nevertheless, these occasional outbreaks of 
light, giving assurance of a spiritual presence, 
that win the reader onward,—tempted, as he is, 
agdin and again, to throw down the book in 
despair. The dust and cobwebs of Time, the 
student is willing to remove, for the purpose of 
getting at the old spiritualities that lie beneath a 
covering, spread over them by the hand of 
Nature ; but the author who chooses deliberately 
to put “his light under a bushel” of affectations, 
must not be surprised if men refuse the labour 
of searching it out, and leave him to the peace- 
able enjoyment of that obscurity which he has 
courted. 


As we cannot conscientiously send our readers 
to the book itself, and yet feel bound to afford 
them some evidence of the art with which the 
author has concealed his treasures, let him work 
out the following problem, and give us its result 
if he can :— 

But really, say, 
All men think all men stupider than they 
Since save themselves no other comprehends 
The complicated scheme to make amends 
—Evil, the scheme by which, thro’ Ignorance 
Good labours to exist. A slight advance 
Merely to find the sickness you die through 
And nought beside: but if one can’t eschew 
One’s portion in the common lot, at least 
One can avoid an ignorance increased 
Tenfold by dealing out hint after hint 
How nought is like dispensing without stint 
The water of life—so easy to dispense 
Beside, when one has probed the centre whence 
Commotion’s born—could tell you of it all 
—Meantime, just meditate my madrigal 
O’ the mugwort that conceals a dewdrop safe! 
What, dullard? we and you in smothery chafe 
Babes, baldheads, stumbled thus far into Zin 
The Horrid, getting neither out nor in, 
A hungry sun above us, sands among 
Our throats, each dromedary lolls a tongue, 
Each camel churns a sick and frothy chap, 
And you, ‘twixt tales of Potiphar’s mishap 
And sonnets on the earliest ass that spoke, 
Remark you wonder any one needs choak 
With founts about! Potsherd him, Gibeonites, 
While awkwardly enough your Moses smites 
The rock though he forego his Promised Land, 
Thereby, have Satan claim his carcass, and 
Dance, forsooth, Metaphysic Poet... ah 
Mark ye the dim first oozings? Meribah! 
And quaffing at the fount my courage gained 
Recall—not that I prompt ye—who explained... 
Presumptuous! interrupts one. You not I 
‘Tis, Brother, marvel at and magnify 
Mine office: office, quotha? can we get 
To the beginning of the office yet? 
What do we here? simply experiment 
Each on the other’s power and its intent 
When elsewhere tasked, if this of mine were trucked 
For thine to either’s protit,—watch construct, 
In short, an engine: with a finished one 
What it can do is all, nought how ’tis done ; 
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But this of ours yet in probation, dusk 

A kernel of strange wheelwork thro’ its husk 
Grows into shape by quarters and by halves ; 
Remark this tooth’s spring, wonder what that valve's 
Fall bodes, presume each faculty’s device, 

Make out each other more or less precise— 

The scope of the whole engine's to be proved-—— 
We die: which means to say the whole’s removed, 
Dismounted wheel by wheel that complex gin, 

To be set up anew elsewhere, begin 

A task indeed but with a clearer clime 

Than the murk lod t of our building-time : 
And then, I grant you, it behoves forget 

How 'tis done—all that must amuse us yet 

So long: and while thou turnest on thy heel 

Pray that I be not busy slitting steel 

Or shredding brass upon a virgin shore 

Under a cluster of fresh stars, before 

I name a tithe the wheels I trust to do! 

If the above. specimen be within the compass 
of the reader's faculties, then he may refer to the 
volume, which abounds in such. 

It will, no doubt, surprise our readers that we 
should have wasted so much time in the attempt 
to get at the meaning of a book which the author 
seems to have taken pains to mystify. We really 
believe this very mystification was the provoca- 
tion to perseverance. ‘There is, in fact, an air of 
— pretension about the work, which 

eads to the inference that it must contain some- 

thing—and again and again, with a zeal that 
deserved a better recompense, have we dived 
into its metaphysical depths, in search of preci- 
ous things; but the waters were too muddy to 
show us the treasures which they may neverthe- 
less conceal—and a more discouraging circum- 
stance still is, that sometimes when we have suc- 
ceeded in bringing up a pearl, it has turned out to 
be not worth the author’s hiding so carefully, or 
our labouring so hard to discover. If we un@er- 
stand Mr. Browning’s philosophic purpose, it is to 
paint the contest between the spiritual aspira- 
tions of an ardent nature and the worldly influ- 
ences by which it is opposed; the disappoint- 
ment which an enthusiastic heart, nursed, amid 
natural influences, into dreams of perfectibility, 
experiences in its attempts to impress its own 
character upon surrounding objects, and confer, 
by the act of its own will, those boons upon its 
fellow men, which are the slow and gradual gift 
of ages. If this be the object of the writer, his 
meaning is wrapped up in a very needless and 
absurd profusion of words: fold after fold of un- 
familiar verbiage have we unwound in the hope 
of coming on the living spirit; and it is, after all, 
doubtful if we have been successful. 

Incidental, too, to this main philosophic pur- 
pose, there are a number of minor philosophic 
ventures, surrounded by an array of language 
which makes them look provokingly oracular, 
but which, as we have hinted, turn out, when 
examined, to be very commonplace truths. Of 
the author's profundities, and his peculiar man- 
ner of enunciating them, when he chooses to be 
most intelligible, the few lines that follow exhibit 
a fair specimen :— 

Ecelin perished: and [think grass grew 

Never so pleasant as in Valley Ri 

3y San Zenon where Alberic in turn 

Saw his exasperated captors burn 

Seven children with their mother, and, regaled 

So far, tied on to a wild horse, was trailed 

‘To death through raunce and bramble-busii: 1 take 

God's part and testify that mid the brake 

Wild o’er his castle on Zenone’s knoll 

You hear its one tower left, a belfry toll— 

Cherups the contumacious grasshopper, 

Rustles the lizard and the cushats chirre 

Above the ravage: there, at deep of day 

A week since, heard I the old Canon say 

He saw with his own eyes a barrow burst 

And Alberic’s huge skeleton unhearsed 

Five years ago, no more: he added, June's 

A month for carding off our first cocoons 

The silkworms fabricate—a double news, 

Nor he nor I could tell the worthier. Choose! 

As examples of the pregnant thought, and 
quaint poetry, and significant illustration, that 
from time to time lure the reader over the rough 
ground of the general page, we may offer the 
following :— 

Alas, from the beginning Love is whole 

And true ; if sure of nought beside, most sure 





A crowd to see its face, that cannot know 
How hot the pulses throb its heart below ; 
Whileits own helplessness and utter want 
Of means to worthily be ministrant 
To what it worships, do but fan the more 
Its flame, exalt the idol far before 
Itself as it would ever have it be. 

* * 


True, this snatch or the other seemed to wind 
Into a treasure, helped himself to find 
A beauty in himself; for, see, he soared 
By means of that mere snatch to many a hoard 
Of fancies; as some falling cone bears off 
The eye, along the fir-tree-spire, aloft 
To a dove’s nest. 
* * * 

Ife, no genius rare, 
Transfiguring in fire or wave or air 
At will, but a poor gnome that, cloistered up, 
In some rock-chamber with his agate cup, 
His topaz rod, his seed-pearl, in these few 
And their arrangement finds enough to do 
For his best art. Then, how he loved that art! 
The calling marking him a man apart 
From men—one not to care, take counsel for 
Cold hearts, comfortless faces (Eglamor 
Was neediest of his tribe) since verse, the gift, 
Was his, and men, the whole of them, must shift 
Without it, e’en content themselves with wealth 
And pomp and power, snatching a life by stealth. 
So Eglamor wag not without his pride! 

The sorriest bat which cowers through noontide 
While other birds are jocund, has one time 

When moon and stars are blinded, and the prime 
Of carth is its to claim, nor find a peer. 

* * 


Venice, a type 
Of Life, *twixt blue and blue extends, a stripe, 
As Life, the somewhat, hangs ’twixt nought and nought. 
* * * 


For if a wealthy man decays 
And out of store of such must wear all days, 
One tattered suit alike in sun and shade, 
*Tis commonly some tarnished fine brocade 
Vit for a feast-night’s flourish and no more ; 
Nor otherwise poor Misery from her store 
Of looks is fain upgather, keep unfurled 
For common wear as she goes through the world 
The faint remainder of some worn-out smile 
Meant for a feast-night’s service merely. 

These few specimens, despite the mannerism 
which characterizes them all, may satisfy the 
reader that it might be worth Mr. Browning’s 
while to use the language of ordinary men, 
and to condescend to be intelligible, which need 
not prevent his being profound. To mannerism 
—which does not outrage nature, and become 
distortion—we by no means object; and for 
originality we are very thankful ; but not for such 
as has been here displayed. We will give one 
extract of greater length—a description of Cary- 
atides by sunset—in which the quaintness of the 
style has not overlaid the poetry, nor originality 
become mere extravagance :— 

But quick 
To the main wonder now. A vault, sce; thick 
Black shade about the ceiling, through fine slits 
Across the buttress suffer light by fits 
Upon a marvel in the midst: nay, stoop— 
A dullish grey-streaked cumbrous font, a group 
Round it, each side of it, where’er one secs, 
Upholds it—shrinking Caryatides 
Of just-tinged marble like Eve’s lilied flesh 
Beneath her Maker's finger when the fresh 
First pulse of life shot brightening the snow: 
The fout’s edge burthens every shoulder, so 
They muse upon the ground, eyelids half closed, 
Some, with meek arms behind their backs disposed, 
Some, crossed above their bosoms, some, to veil 
Their eyes, some, propping chin and cheek so pale, 
Some, hanging slack an utter helpless length 

Dead as a buried vestal whose whole strength 
Coes when the grate above shuts heavily ; 

So dwell these noiseless girls, patient to see, 

Like priestesses because of sin impure 
Venanced for ever, who resigned endure, 

Ilaving that once drunk sweetness to the dregs ; 

And every eve Sordello's visit begs 

Vardon for them: constant as eve he came 
To sit beside each in her turn, the same 

As one of them, a certain space : and awe 

Made a great indistinctness till he saw 

Sunset slant cheerful through the buttress chinks, 

Gold seven times globed ; surely our maiden shrinks 

And a smile stirs her as if one faint grain 

lier load were lightened, one shade less the stain 

Obscured her forehead, yet one more bead slipt 

From off the rosary whereby the crypt 

Keeps count of the contritions of its charge? 

Then with a step more light, a heart more large, 

Tle may depart, leave her and every one 

To linger out the penance in mute stone. 


Having placed the author in this favourable 
and intelligible point of view before the public, 
we will leave him there, with a final word of 
advice. Let his Muse be ever so eccentric in 








Of its own truth at least; nor may endure 





she will find admirers even of her eccentricities; 
but if she would be appreciated by understand- 
ings of this earth, she must keep somewhere or 
other on this side of the clouds. 





Address to the Baronets’ Committee, on the Sub- 
ject of the Chartered Rights, §c. of the Order, 
By William Crawford, Esq. 
Dignity, Precedence, §c. of the Honourable the 
Baronettesses of the Realm. 

(Second Notice.) 
Tue claim to “ Vestments and other Decora- 
tions of Estate,” rests partly upon the clause so 
repeatedly cited, that in cases of doubt the 
Baronets “ shall be ordered and adjudged in all 
matters as the other degrees of Dignity heredi- 
tary are ordered and adjudged ;” partly, “ upon 
the usual rules, custom, and laws, for place, 
precedency, and privilege;” and particularly 
upon the assumption “ that all the various de- 
grees of Dignity personal have had assigned to 
them Vestments of Estate.” 
Robes of Office are certainly worn by the 
Judges, Chancellor of the Exchequer, Digni- 
taries of the Universities, Mayors, Aldermen, 
&c., but the only persons entitled to “ Vestments 
of Estate” in England are Peers, and the Knights 
and Officers of the Orders of Knighthood. There 
is not, however, any analogy whatever between 
those cases and that of Baronets. The Robes of 
Peers are, in fact, their Parliamentary Habit, and 
are worn on no other occasions than in Parlia- 
ment and at Coronations. The Robes or Mantles 
of Knights of Orders are only worn in Capitular, 
or other Conventions of the Knights, which 
Conventions are ordained by their constitution. 
But no Robes were assigned to Baronets, pro- 
bably because it was never intended (so far at 
least as appears from the Letters Patent,) that 
they should meet as a Capitular body, or (as must 
be inferred from their never having been sum- 
moned) attend a Coronation, Royal Funeral, or 
other solemn ceremonial. ‘ Vestments of Estate” 
would be useless if there were no occasions on 
which they could properly be worn; and it is 
obvious that two of the other points contended 
for—namely, the right of holding Chapters, and 
of attending Coronations, &c., must first be con- 
ceded before the desired Vestments could be of 
the slightest service. Indeed, the simple fact 
that neither Vestments nor personal Decorations 
were assigned to Baronets by the Founder, is 
almost conclusive, that he did not intend that 
the Institution should bear any resemblance to 
Military Orders of Knighthood; and the pro- 
mise to Knight Baronets, if they wished it, is 
another proof of the distinct nature of the new 
and the old Dignity. 

Upon the claim to hold Cuarrrrs, it is only 
necessary to observe, that the Baronets are not 
by their constitution a Capitular body, and that 
as all their legitimate rights and privileges are 
clearly and amply defined, in the Letters Patent 
of 1611, 1612, and 1616, no necessity for hold- 
ing Chapters exists. Between Baronets and 
Knights of Orders there is no resemblance on 
that’ subject, because the principal reason of 
Knights assembling in a Chapter is for the purpose 
of perpetuating their body by Election to vacan- 
cies, whereas no Baronet was ever elected by his 
brethren; nor can a Baronet, like a Knight of 
the Garter or Bath, bé deprived of his dignity, 
even by a unanimous vote of the whole body. 

Mr. Crawford says,— 

“ Among other reasons why a necessity exists for 
a Chapter, I shall adduce the following :—Although 
the Order was erected in 1611, and, as the Heralds 
say, the privileges and other matters concerning Ba- 
ronets were fully defined and ascertained, yet in 
1783 it was found necessary to pass a regulation, 
under the Royal Signet, for the correction of divers 
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preventing persons assuming the title of Baronet 
without legal authority. This Regulation occasioned 
a General Meeting of the Order on 31st May, 1784, 
when a Petition to his Majesty George III. was 
drawn up, embodying the opinion of that Meeting, 
that it would subject those, who were really entitled 
to that honour and dignity, to numberless incon- 
veniences and expenses, without being an effectual 
means of preventing abuses. This Regulation is re- 
gistered in the Herald’s College, whence Mr. Broun 
extracted it. The grievance has not been remedied 
to the present day, for it is notorious that persons 
have assumed the title, without a particle of evidence 
to support the assumption, and there are instances of 
persons of the same name, styling themselves Baro- 
nets by virtue of one and the same Patent, granted 
to their real or pretended ancestor. Besides, there 
are persons created by the Claimant to the Earldom 
of Stirling, who affects to have a Charter from the 
Crown, enabling him to grant the dignity of Baronet 
of Nova Scotia. 

“ Again, although the original Charters covenanted 
with the Baronets and their heirs male, that no new 
grade should have place or precedency, or intervene 
between the Barons and Baronets; yet we find an 
infringement upon that solemn compact in the reign 
of George III. by the erection of the Order of the 
Knights of Saint Patrick in 1785, by the warrant 
creating which Order, it is declared, that, ‘it is further 
our will and pleasure, that the said Knights, being 
commoners, shall have rank and precedency in all 
places, immediately after Barons’ eldest Sons.’ Now 
it is immaterial for my argument, that Commoners 
never have been made Knights of Saint Patrick ;— 
the power to create Commoners exists, and it is com- 
petent for any Minister to advise her Majesty to ele- 
vate a Commoner to that high honour, at any time. 
Where then is the Chapter to expostulate against 
such an invasion of your Chartered rights, and to 
oppose it by all loyal and constitutional means ? 

“ Again, his late Majesty George 1V., by Letters 
Patent bearing date the 19th December, 1827, re- 
voked the clause in the original Decree of King 
James I., which declared and promised for that King, 
his heirs and successors, that the Baronets and their 
eldest sons, or heirs male apparent, should be 
Knighted on their coming of age, after having com- 
plied with the mode of application therein prescribed. 
Here again the Chapter might interpose, and assert 
their rights under Royal Charter, and it might fairly 
be argued, that if the precedent were allowed, and 
that George LV. had a right to curtail the Order of 
any of its Chartered privileges—it would be equally 
competent for him, or any of his successors, to abro- 
gate and abolish the whole.” 

In the first of these cases it seems the Baronets 
did meet, and came to a resolution which certainly 
betrayed great indifference about their true Dig- 
nity, for they objected to a measure proposed by 
the Crown for preventing impostors from assum- 
ing the title. If they had been authorized to 
hold Chapters, all they could have done would 
have been to meet and remonstrate:—meet and 
remonstrate, however, they did—but with what 
respect for their Order or credit to themselves, it 
is not necessary to inquire. In the second case 
it was surely as competent for the Baronets to 
have met without a Chapter, and to have remon- 
strated against the creation of the Order of St. 
Patrick, as it was for them to meet in the follow- 
ing year, when they remonstrated, and effectually 
too, against the intended investigation of the 
pedigrees of all persons calling themselves 
Baronets. It seems diflicult to avoid the con- 
clusion that upon a mere point of honour, though 
they supposed that it involved an essential part 
of their rights and privileges, the Baronets were 
silent and supine—but that the moment a mea- 
sure calculated to maintdin effectually the repu- 
tation of the Order was proposed, but which 
would necessarily cause each of them, for once 
only in their several lives, a little trouble, and 
some expense, they vigorously resisted it! With 
respect to the third and last instance, Mr. Craw- 
ford may be assured that no proceedings on the 
part of the Baronets, not even if they had met 





in solemn Chapter, wearing “ thumb rings, spurs, 
and plumes,” or their ‘‘ appropriate head deco- 
ration” to boot, would have prevented the omis- 
sion in all future patents of the improvident and 
inconvenient covenant to Knight the heirs ap- 
parent of Baronets. 

While alluding to the Order of St. Patrick, it 
is proper to observe, that it is very doubtful 
whether the institution of that Order was a vio- 
lation of the promise alluded to, inasmuch as it 
was created in Jreland before the Union; and 
the covenant in the Patent of 1611 referred only 
to “this our kingdom of England.” 

The claim to atrenp CoronaTiIons AND 
Royat Funerats, &c. is easily answered. Ex- 
cept Knights of the Bath, who were usually 
created at Coronations, all the persons who at- 
tend that ceremony are functionaries,—namely, 
Peers, the Great Officers of State, Officers of 
the Household, Judges, &c., and they all attend 
upon the Sovereign in the character of function- 
aries. Neither Knights Bachelors, nor Knights 
of the Thistle, St. Patrick, or St. Michael and St. 
George, are summoned to Coronations, Royal 
Funerals, or other great Ceremonials, though of 
each of those bodies the Sovereign is himself a 
constituent member. Why, then, should Baro- 
NETS, who are not functionarics, and to whose 
institution the Sovereign does not even belong, 
require from him a mark of consideration which 
he withholds from his own Knights? The 
“hereditary dignity” of Baronets affords them 
no pfetension to be present, because even Peers 
do not attend on account of their Dignities being 
hereditary, but because they are Counsellors of 
the Crown and Peers of the Realm, who have 
public duties of the highest and most important 
nature to perform. 

The claim to a Banger seems mainly founded 
on the circumstance that a Badge is worn by the 
Baronets of Nova Scotia. King Charles the 
First created that body in 1625, “ for advancing 
the plantation of Nova Scotia in America, and 
settling a colony there.” By their patents a 
tract of land was assigned to each of them. 
Their rights and privileges are very similar to 
the Baronets of England, but instead of bearing 
the “ Arms of Ulster” in their Arms, the heraldic 
distinction assigned them, consisted of the Arms 
of Nova Scotia, which they might bear either in 
a canton or inescutcheon, at their pleasure. On 
the 17th of November, 1629, the King, in a 
Royal Warrant to the Privy Council of Scotland, 
after reciting that for the better advancement of 
the Plantation of New Scotland, his late father 
intended to institute, and that he himself had since 
“ created the order and title of Baronet in our an- 
cient Kingdom,” and “ seeing that Sir William 
Alexander, Lieutenant of New Scotland, hath 
now a colony where his son Sir William is now 
resident,” thus proceeded: “We being most 
willing to afford all the possible means of encou- 
ragement that conveniently we can to the Baro- 
nets of that our ancient Kingdom, for the fur- 
therance of so good a work; and to the effect 
they may be honoured and have place in all 
respects according to their patents from us, we 
have been pleased to authorize and allow, as by 
these presents, for us and our successors, we 
authorize and allow the said Licutenant and 
Baronets, and every one of them, and their heirs 
male, to wear and carry about their necks, in all 
times coming, an orange tawny silk Ribbon, 
whereon shall hang pendant, in an Inescutcheon 
argent, a saltire azure, thereon an inescutcheon 
of the arms of Scotland, with an imperial crown 
above the scutcheon, and incircled with this 
motto: Fax Mentis Honeste Gloria; which 
Cognizance our said present Lieutenant shall 
deliver now to them from us, that they may be 
the better known and distinguished from other 
persons,” 





Power was then given to the Privy Council of 
Scotland to punish persons who improperly took 
precedence of these Baronets, their wives or 
children ; or who presumed to wear their Cogni- 
zance, by fine and imprisonment, “that others 
may be terrified from attempting the like.” 
Under that warrant, all Baronets of Nova 
Scotia, created before November 1629, and their 
heirs male, are undoubtedly authorized to wear 
the Badge therein described; but the right of 
those subsequently made, is extremely doubtful. 
Nothing occurs in that document respecting any 
other Baronets than those already created. On the 
contrary, the privilege seems, from every word of 
the instrument, to be confined to the existing per- 
sons and their successors in the Dignity. Unless, 
then, the patents of all the Baronets of Nova 
Scotia, created since 1629, contain an express 
grant of the Badge, they cannot be entitled to 
it. It appears from the following statement in 
the Gentleman's Magazine, for 1775, that the 
use of the Badge had long been discontinued :— 
“Nov. 20.—Several Scotch Baronets appeared 
at Court in the ensigns of an Order which has 
lain dormant near 150 years. It was originally 
called a Nova Scotia Order, and has been lately 
revived.” ‘This proceeding did not, however, 
pass unnoticed. ‘The Earl of Suffolk, then Earl 
Marshal, immediately “ required that the claim 
of the Baronets to the distinction of wearing the 
Riband and Jewel of their Order, should be re- 
ferred to his Majesty's Attorney and Solicitor 
Generals for England, and the Lord Advocate 
and Solicitor General for Scotland.” The an- 
swer of the Baronets to the inquiry for their 
authority to wear the Badge, contained no sort of 
justification; and then left the question of legal 
right untouched. ‘They merely said — “The 
privilege is extremely dear to us. Our lives 
and fortunes we would, without fear, trust in the 
hands of the four gentlemen pointed out by your 
Lordship, but we cannot submit our family 
honours to any body. We will be so frank as 
to own to your Lordship, that we should not 
wish to have honours which depend upon any 
voice except that of our Sovereign or the Laws.” 
Under these circumstances, so far from the Badge 
of the Nova Scotia Baronets forming a precedent 
for assigning a Badge to all the Baronets of 
England and Ireland, the legal right to that Badge 
appears to be confined to less than half of the 
whole number of Scottish Baronets; and it was 
not generally worn by them until about a cen- 
tury and a half after the institution of that Order. 
There is a great distinction between the Badge 
of an Order of Knighthood and the Badge of an 
hereditary Dignity; and while the former may be 
a legitimate object of ambition, a desire for the 
latter originates in mere personal vanity. An 
Order of Knighthood is presumed to be, and 
often is, the reward of services to the.Country, 
and its ensigns are the outward and visible 
proofs of the royal favour and of the merit 
of the individual. But a Badge of hereditary 
rank would merely indicate that the wearer had 
inherited a certain degree and station,—in other 
words, that he was a Baronet. ‘The case is, 
we admit, slightly different in the instances 
of persons who have themselves been created 
Baronets ; but as the claim is made upon the 
ground that the Dignity is hereditary, it must be 
treated accordingly. We must repeat, that it 
is not the fact, that all other hereditary Degrees 
are distinguished even at Court, much less in 
general society, by Badges or dress; and if 
Baronets are to bear marks of their rank, @ 
fortiori ought the higher hereditary order of 
Peers. Except at Coronations or in Parliament, 
even a Duke bears no sign of his elevated sta- 
tion; and no one can distinguish a Peer at a 
Levee (unless he happens to be a Knight of 
the Garter, Thistle, or St. Patrick,) from the 
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humblest commoner. Supposing, however, the } 


Baronets were to succeed in their wish, and to 
be labelled like decanters, what possible pre- 
tence have they to a Star? That ornament 
is a Knightly ensign, radiated with silver; but 
of what Order, in the proper sense of the word, 
woulda Baronet’s Star be the ensign? Baronets 
are not Knights, though, like all others of the 
Queen’s male subjects, they may be Knighted, 
and as Knights of Orders, many of them wear 
Stars and Badges. But why should Baronets 
wear a Badge, much more a Star, when Peers 
(except in Parliament and at Coronations) are 
undistinguished, and have never sought either 
the one or the other? On the ground of 
“hereditary Dignity,” the Baronets have no 
pretensions that are not possessed in a greater 
degree by Peers; and they cannot claim such 
decorations from any analogy to Orders of 
Knighthood, for the simple reason that the con- 
stitution of their Order is radically and totally 
different from that of every British Order of 
Knighthood. 

This is not the first time the Baronets have 
put forth claims of this kind, but their preten- 
sions were never before so extravagant. As 
early as 1627, a petition was referred for the 
opinion of the Heralds, and a report was signed 
by two of the Kings of Arms and four Heralds. 
After adverting to the Robes of the Nobility, 
and to the Insignia of the Garter and Bath, the 
Heralds stated their opinion in these words :— 

“The consideration whereof moveth us to be of 
opinion that if there were respective ornaments worn 
for the distinction of the degree of Baronet, and Order 
of Knights Bachelors, it would no way be unfit or 
inconvenient either to his Majesty or his Subjects. 
But whether his Majesty’s pleasure in this behalf 
should be declared by proclamation, and what the 
marks of difference in these cases should be, we 
must (as in duty bound) humbly leave the same to 
the consideration of his Majesty.” 

Nothing, however, appears to have been done. 

To this report Mr. Crawford particularly 
alludes, but he is entirely silent respecting a 
similar request in 1783, which, after being fully 
considered, was refused. A few years ago, the 
subject was again agitated by, we believe, Mr. 
Broun, the eldest son of Sir James Broun, a 
Baronet of Nova Scotia, and the author of the 
other tract, which we are about tonotice. Under 
that gentleman’s auspices, aided by the exertions 
of Mr. Crawford, who was made “ Standing 
Counsel to the Order,” repeated meetings of 
Baronets have been held; and though many of 
the most ancient members of that body have 
wisely held themselves aloof, while others, still 
more wisely, have publicly deprecated the whole 
affair, 400 Baronets are said to be parties to, or 
at least approvers of the proceedings. ‘Their 
first measure was to petition his late Majesty, 
who seems to have been disposed to assign them 
a Badge ; but the petition being referred to the 
Secretary of State, he desired the Heralds to 
make a report on the subject. That document, 
judging from the extract cited by Mr. Crawford, 
appears to have been drawn up with equal ability 
and impartiality. In one point only do we differ 
from the report. ‘The Heralds say “The style 
of ‘the Honourable’ is given to the Judges and to 
the Barons of the Exchequer with others, be- 
cause by the Decree of the 10th of King James I., 
for settling the place and precedency of the 
Baronets, the Judges and Barons of the Exche- 
quer, as well as others therein mentioned, were 
declared to have place and precedence before 
the younger Sons of Viscounts and Barons.” 
We would submit, however, that the Judges 
derive the style of ‘ Honourable” from the im- 
portance and dignity of their Office, without any 
reference to their place in the table of prece- 
dency ; and it must be remembered, that Knights 
of the Garter and Knights Bannerets precede 











the younger sons of Viscounts and Barons, 
though they are not called “‘ Honourable.” 

The rank of Baronet, having existed for up- 
wards of two centuries, is undoubtedly entitled to 
respect and consideration ; and from its compara- 
tive antiquity, and the services of many of those 
upon whom it has been conferred, the unchivalrous 
and mercenary character of its origin is almost 
forgotten. Its royal Founder took extraordinary 
pains to fix the position of its members, and to 
define and explain all the rights, privileges, and 
distinctions, with which he thought fit to en- 
dow them; and no rational person can deny 
that these advantages are ample for every 
purpose. We would therefore suggest to the 
Baronets, that they are impairing the real dignity 
of their institution when they crave for trifles 
wholly incompatible with the nature of their 
Order, and which, in the opinion of the world at 
large, are unworthy of any man’s ambition. 
Many of the proceedings of the Committee are 
calculated to excite ridicule ; and we would ask 
any Baronet, endowed with the slightest degree 
of common sense, what his countrymen must 
think of four hundred educated English gentle- 
men, in the nineteenth century, meeting in 
solemn conclave, entering into serious debate, 
petitioning the Crown, and publishing in news- 
papers and pamphlets, that they earnestly desire 
to be called ‘‘ Honourable,” to wear gold Spurs, 
Sashes, Thumb-rings, Scarfs, white Plumes, 
Badges, Stars, Green vests, and ‘“‘ Head decora- 
tions”? 

Our respect for the Baronets induces us to 
urge upon their attention two objects, which 
would do more to raise their Order, in public 
estimation, than anything yet proposed,—one of 
which entirely rests with themselves, and the 
other would probably meet with the approbation 
and assistance of the Government. First, let 
the Baronets form a permanent fund for the 
relief of the decayed members of their Order, 
and their families. Secondly, let them request 
that a tribunal shall be established, before which 
every Baronet must prove his right to his title, in 
the same way as Peers prove their succession. If 
this were done, the Crown would be aware that 
the Baronets really felt interested in the credit 
of their Order; and it might, on its part, assist in 
so laudable an effort, by conferring the Honour, 
in future, only upon persons of sufficient fortunes 
to support an hereditary Dignity. But the 
Baronets may rest assured, that this absurd 
craving for personal ornaments, only tends to 
cast ridicule upon their institution, as well as 
upon all who have taken part in the recent pro- 
ceedings. Whose gravity can resist the pathetic 
peroration of their learned Counsel ?— 

“Finally, while you solicit from our young and 
beloved Queen, the completion of her Royal Uncle's 
beneficent intentions towards the Order, you will 
remember, that the object of your erection was ex- 
pressed to be, that you might be ‘ mean betwixt the 
Barons and the Knights.” That you consequently 
form the link connecting the Peers with the People. 
That you are, from the nature of your dignity, Con- 
servators of the National equipoise. Maintain there- 
fore with firmness your rights—restime your dormant 
privilegss— ‘surround the Royal Standard of the 
Queen, for the defence of the same,’ and with so 
sacred a trust, reposed in such hands, the proud 
Standard of Britain may be boldly unfurled, in de- 
fiance of foreign or domestic aggression !” 

Mr. Broun’s pamphlet is addressed to the 


wives of Baronets, whom he styles “ Baronet- | 


ESsEs,” exhorting them to maintain their privi- 
leges, and teaching them in what manner “they, 
their daughters and daughters-in-law, can under- 
stand their lawful rank and place in society, with 
the immunities and distinctions thereunto be- 
longing.” But, alas! for these fair dames, if they 
trust to such a guide; for the code he offers 
them “swarms” (to use his own phrase,) with 


ignorance and folly. He informs them that their 
“husbands constitute an Order of High No- 
bility!’ that “that woman, being a Baronetess, 
must possess few sentiments of chivalrous mag- 
nanimity, and be unworthy of her station among 
the high ennobled Matronace or Encuianp, 
who shall fail to maintain her first and lawful 
position as a member of the sixth class of the 
Hicu Nosixiry of Great Britain!” that they are 
entitled “to have Habits of dignity, a Coronet, 
Supporters, and other insignia;” that it is “an 
unquestionable truth that Baronets and their 
Ladies have been styled ‘ Honourable’ for time 
immemorial,” (the dignity itself never having 
been heard of until 1611!); that ‘they do not 
lose their rank should they afterwards form an- 
other marriage with persons of inferior rank to 
their first husbands ;” that ‘ Baronets’ daugh- 
ters are Anightesses (!!) by rank ;” and that “ the 
wives of Baronets’ eldest sons are entitled to 
wear the Golden Collar of S.S., a Robe, with a 
Chaplet or Cap of Dignity.” He advises them 
to abandon the title of “ Lady A.,” or “ Lady B.,” 
and to “have themselves announced as ‘the 
Baronetess A.,’ or ‘the Baronetess B.,’ and to 
revive their ancient honorary style of ‘ the Ho- 
nourable,’ and to resume the Golden Collar of 
S.S., and other ornaments, which the wives of 
Equites Aurati wore on court occasions and days 
of ceremony in former days.” 

Most of these fallacies have been exposed in 
our remarks on Mr. Crawford’s address ; and it 
would be an utter waste of time and space to 
bestow another line upon Mr. Broun’s perform- 
ance. 





OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 

Emily; or the Countess of Rosendale, by Mrs. 
Maberly, 3 vols.—A novel of fashionable life, writ- 
ten by a woman of fashion,—in which neither the 
profound, the philosophical, nor the pathetic is 
atfected,—comes precisely within the category of but- 
terflies, which the wisdom of our forefathers enjoined 
should not be broken “ upon the wheel.” There is 
not one bitter comment which could justly be made 
on this novel: the language is easy and graceful, the 
incidents succeed one another naturally, and if the 
moral of the fable does not tend in any eminent 
degree * to elevate and surprise,” it is pure and gentle, 
and may serve to warn heiresses endowed with as 
many perfections as the Countess of Rosendale, not 
too easily to lend themselves to projects of marriage 
recommended by their guardians, when the party 
proposed is the guardian’s son. On a thread slight 
and hackneyed as this is Mrs. Maberly’s story strung; 
it contains by way of diversifying the principal in- 
terest, the adventures of a parvenue family aping 
gentility, a group which must always play the clown’s 
part in any fiction of modern life and society, and 
some particulars of the tender griefs of one who loves 
deeply, and unchangeably, the Romeo who wins her 
friend the heroine. Light as a soufflé, the book is 
about as pleasantly insipid in flavour, and we can 
safely commend it to all who, when they take up a 
novel, do not seek to find therein the “ strong meat” 
of passion, excitement, or “thoughts that create 
thoughts.” 

Vates, or the Philosophy of Madness, Sc. §c., at- 
ranged by a Physician, with Outline Illustrations by 





T. Landseer. Parts I. & II.—If it were not too late 
to change the title of this strange production, we 
should recommend the author to call it * The Mad- 
| ness of Philosophy.’ Philosophy, it has been said by 
j an ancient, has many sins of absurdity to answer for, 
| but certainly nothing like this. As the work is not 
| preceded by one line of preface, it is not easy to dis- 
cover whether it be indeed the product of an over- 
heated brain, or an attempted exaggeration of what 
is called the “ intense” school,—that compound of 
the impossible in event, the extravagant in senti- 
ment, and the stilted in language, which is the pro- 
duct of an opposite state of the imagination—a state 
of frigidity and barrenness; or, lastly, whether it may 
not be intended for a burlesque. As far as we have 
proceeded in the perusal, it professes to narrate the 
history of a gentleman, who, having taken a fancy 
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that he possessed a genius for tragedy, fell to com- 
mitting all sorts of crimes, for the purpose of de- 
veloping the passions in his own proper person, and 
demonstrating them to himself, in order the better 
to describe them. We should not have noticed this 
“ meteoric” substitute for the sublime, (as Longinus 
would have called it,) but that the work has been so 
egregiously puffed bya portion of the press, that it may 
be as well to put in a caveat emptor on the occasion. 

Dictionary of the Art of Printing, by W. Savage, 
No. 1.—This promises to be a very useful work to 
all who are in any way connected with printing. It 
is to contain a full account of the practice as now 
carried on in the principal offices of the metropolis, 
and so far as published it appears to have been very 
carefully executed. The idea of giving the gramma- 
tical peculiarities with the alphabets of foreign lan- 
guages, is a good one, and will be of great assistance to 
young printers. This first number too contains matter 
amusing as well as instructive, particularly the account 
of the ancient customs observed in a printing-house. 

The Morea; with some remarks on the Present 
State of Greece, by A. B. Cochrane.—This volume 
furnishes the friends of Mr. Cochrane with pleasing 
proof that he has read not only Lord Byron, but 
several other authors of distinction. The ‘* Remarks 
on the Present State of Greece,’ should they reach 
either King Otho or Lord Palmerston, are not calcu- 
lated to promote the graceful seat of either in his re- 
spective saddle; and we will not lend our publica- 
tion to the purpose of enlightening them in a matter 
in which their “ ignorance is bliss.” 





List of New Books.—Treatise on Naval Architecture, by 
A. F. B. Creuze, 15 plates, 4to. 12s. cl—Notes and Recol- 
lections of Sermons, by the late Rev. J. Gi. Breay, 12mo. 


6s. Gd. cl—Beaumont and Fletcher's Works, 2 vols. royal | 


vo. 2/. cl.—Massinger’s Plays, with notes, by W. Gifford, 
3rd edit. royal 8vo. 13s. cl.—Memoirs of the Duchess of St. 
Albans, 3rd edit. 2 vols. 8vo. 16s. cl.—Harford’s Life of 
Bishop Burgess, 8vo. 16s. cl—Goodlad’s Letter to Sir B. 
Brodie, 8vo. 6s. bds.—Alexander’s Western Africa, 2nd edit. 
with additions, 2 vols. 8vo. 24s. cl.—Shetland and the Shet- 


landers, by Miss Sinclair, post 8vo. 9s. cl—Picture of New | 


York, 18mo. 2s. 6d. cl.—Stephen Dugard, 3 vols. crown 8yo. 
31s. 6d. bds.—Bmily, by Mrs. Maberly, 3 vols. post 8vo. 
31s. 6d.—Woman’s Love, or the Fergusons, 2nd edit. 2 vols. 
crown 8vo. 16s. bds.—The Lady's Guide to Correspondence, 
42mo. 1s. cl.—First Book of Music for the Pianoforte, 18mo. 
ls. cl.—Freeling’s Companion to the South Western Rail- 
way, 18mo. ls. 6d. sewed.—Morton’'s Toxicological Chart, 
post 8vo. 6s. cl—Boddington on Consumption, 12mo. 3s. 
bds.—Boswell on Bees, Pigeons, Rabbits, and the Canary, 
18mo. 1s. sewed.—Dunlop on Association of Mankind, 12mo. 
5s. cl.—Leatham’s Poems, crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. bds.—Hoare’s 
Solitary Moments, fe. 4s. 6d. cl—Lardner’s Cyclopedia, 
Vol. CXNXIV. ‘ History of England, Vol. X.,’ fe. 6s. cl— 
Schomberg’s Theocratic Philosophy of English History, 
Vol. L. 8vo. 9s. cl—Wellsted’s Travels to the City of the 
Caliphs, 2 vols. 8vo. 25s. cl.—Poole’s Dialogues, revised and 
corrected, by the Rev. P. Hall, royal 8vo. 3s. 6d. cl.—Lec- 
tures on Revivals, by Ministers of the Church of Scotland, 
12mo. 4s. cl.—Chalmers’s Scripture References, 6th edit. 
lémo. 3s. cl.—Archbishop Laud’s Three Speeches on the 
Liturgy, &e. 18mo. 3s. 6d. cl.—Sandford’s Letter to the Hon. 
and Rev. G. Spencer on his Conversion, 12mo. 4s. ¢l.— 
Stevens’ Course of Prayer, 12mo. 3s. cl—Carson’s History of 
Providence, fe. 5s. cl.—Barnes’ Notes on the Romans, crown 
tvo. 4s. Gd. cl.—Twiss’s Livy, Vol. 1. 8vo. 9s. 6d. cl.—Comie 
Latin Grammar, 2nd edit. crown 8vo. 8s. cl.—De Porquet’s 
Spanish Tresor, 12mo. 4s. cl.—Educator and Children’s Cy- 
clopedia, by W. Martin, 2 vols. 18mo. 7s. 6d. cl.—Adven- 
tures of a Donkey, new edit. 18mo. 2s. 6d. cl.—Parley’s Tales 
about Asia and Africa, 18mo. 2s. Gd. cl. 





(ADVERTISEMENT. }— Restraints on Marriage-—We beg to 
call the attention of our readers to an advertisement in 
another part of our paper, relating to restraints on mar- 
riage, which we hope to see shortly placed upon some 
certain basis, consistent with sound reason and good sense. 





(ADverTIsEMENT. }—F. KENNEDY begs to announce that 
everything connected with the New Postage Rates will be 
found at 49, New Bond-street —Envelopes, all sizes, 8d. per 
100; Kennedy's Post-office Writing Papers, two sheets and 
an envelope, within a single postage ; Letter Weighers from 
ls.; Letter Paper, 3d. per quire, or 5s. per ream ; Note Paper, 
2d. per quire, or 3s. per ream; the most elegant assort- 
ment of Envelope Cases, from 5s. 6d. Name Plate elegantly 
engraved and 100 superfine cards printed for 5s. Blotting 
Books, Bibles, and Prayer Books, in plain and handsome 
bindings. Kennedy's tine Cumberland Lead Pencils, the 
best in London, 6d. each, or 4s. 6d. the dozen. To THOSE 
WHO ARE ABOUT TO TRAVEL, he begs to offer his WRITING 
DESKS and DRESSING CASES. Also, Kennedy's Leather 
Writing Desk with Bramah Lock, 15s. 6d.; Rosewood and 
Mahogany Dressing Cases, with silver fittings, from 10 to 15 
guineas; Brush Cases, in Russia or Morocco, fitted with 
three of the best brushes, 17s. 6d.; also the Portable Dress- 
ing Case at 10s. 6d.; Mahogany Writing Desks from 8s. ; 
Rosewood Work-boxes, from 4s. 6d. to 10 guineas; Despatch 
Boxes, in Russia or Morocco, Russia pocket-books, spring 
clasp, from 2s. 3d. The very best Cutlery, comprising scis- 
sors, penknives, razors, table cutlery; a large variety of 
Inkstands. Dressing-cases repaired and refitted—F. Ken- 
nedy’s Dressing-case Manufactory, 49, New Bond-street. 


ROYAL ACADEMY. 
(Fourth notice.) 

We regret to be unable to speak well of the 
pictures exhibited by Mr. Hart—King Henry the 
First receiving intelligence of the Death of his only 
Son (31); nor can a study of Israelites (623), in the 
room appropriated to drawings, be accepted as a re- 
deeming work, inasmuch as it is but a feeble repe- 
tition of physiognomies and costumes which he has 
already more forcibly painted in oil. In the retro- 
grade movement, however, he is happily unaccom- 
panied by his brother Academicians. One of them, 
Mr. E. Landseer, is here in great force, though 
denying us any of those delightful human composi- 
tions which we cannot help preferring to his histo- 
rical animal groups, be they even as clever as his 
Laying down ihe Law (311)—a capitally sketched 
and beautifully painted piece of whimsicality, touch- 
ing at once the characteristic peculiarities of canine 
nature and the absurdities of judicial administration. 
The memorable report of Pickwick v. Bardell itself, 
hardly contains more of “a solemn sermon” than 
this true picture of what passes in Dog-Chancery. 
The poodle on the woolsack, whose wisdom is not 
merely the wisdom of the wig, his subordinate func- 
tionaries, the parties acquiescent and dissentient, 
each wearing an expression of slyness, or sarcasm, or 
stupidity so remarkable, as to have been by some 
associated with references to human originals, all 
play their parts with an earnestness and a significance 
which gives the composition a point, tindependent of 





its merit as an exquisite representation of Nature. 
In the drapery of all his figures—we beg pardon—in 
the wool, and the hair, and the bristle of his several 
dramatis persone, Mr. E. Landseer is as masterly as 
ever: the present picture, too, is less slightly painted 
| than some among its predecessors, for whose perma- 
| nence we have entertained fears. 
| Mr. Herbert has but one picture this year—No. 
287, the Monastery in the Fourteenth Century, with 
a group of hunters tarrying before the portal for re- 
freshment. There is grace and poetry in this work ; 


still the artist has hardly painted up to our expecta- 


tions. Is it that an honourable ambition to avoid 
the over-wrought,* and the convulsive, and the 


feebleness and formality ? His figures on the present 
occasion have an air of almost monumental tran- 
quillity—they look as if “struck to stone,” in a case 
where repose, not helplessness, seems to have been 
the effect intended. Possibly, to a like course of 
study, operating upon a disposition in some points 


in Mr. Severn’s works; and the presence of which 
detracts so much from their effect. Often have we 
had occasion to declare, that none among the 
ancients furnished an example to painters so emi- 
nently worthy of imitation as Leonardo da Vinci. 
But in what should they imitate him? Surely, in 
the all-embracing ardour of his ambition,—in the 
severe study, by which invention, imagination, and 
manual power, were sublimed to a spirituality, an 


yond the reach of hasty Audacity, be he ever so 
eagle-winged—not in the peculiarities of eye and 
hand, which can end only in a frigid affectation. It 
were poor in an artist to emulate the inferior works 
of Da Vinci's disciples, even if he had the power, 


clined to think, no artist of the nineteenth century, 
be he ever so religiously disposed towards ancient 
days, and creeds, and canons of taste, can possess. 
And hence the pair of heads (113), Jsabella, to illus- 
trate Keats’s exquisite poem, and (137,) Portia with 
the Casket, would give us but a forced and languid 
pleasure, were the expression of feature twice as 
sweet, and the manner of painting twice as careful 
as it is. Ancient forms cannot be galvanized anew 
into life: the ancient spirit, when most strongly 
present, will evidence itself by life and earnestness, 
grandeur of design, mastery over detail, and not by 
a faint and far-off repetition of contours and habi- 
liments. 

We have been led, insensibly, by these remarks, 
to think of Italy, and shall, therefore, next notice 


all artists since the days of Salvator, having for draw- 
back the tame glassiness of finish which gives all the 





tawdry, has superinduced a quietism tending towards | 


analogous, may be traced the mannerism so apparent | 


intellectual refinement in their manifestations, be- | 


which Mr. Severn has not, and which, we are in- | 


Mr. Rippingille’s Brigands visited by their Friends | 
(438), a meritorious picture, upon a subject dear to | 


works of their clever artist the semblance, more or 
less, of japan. Mr. Uwins, too, as one who lingers 
on the recollections of the sweet South, falls natu- 
rally into his place here. The best of his seven 
pictures is a Study of a group of Mountaineers re- 
turning from the Festa of Monte Vergine (266), in 
which the forms of male and female beauty receive 
almost a mythological and poetical colouring, not 
merely from their outline, which recalls to us the 
triumphs and processions and dances sculptured on 
antique vase and bas-relief, but from the symbols 
which surround them :—women crowned with flowers, 
—a brawny half-naked man, of Moorish complexion, 
blowing a conch, in features and gesture resembling 
afar off some wind or river god perpetuated by an- 
cient artists :—no picture wherein such materials are 
combined by a skilful hand can fail to attract all 
such as own a sense for harmony and beauty. And 
yet—but rather than fix our cavillings on this work, 
we will complain of Mr. Uwins’s Fioretta (466), an 
auburn-tressed girl, wearing round her shoulders 
a gorgeous wreath of flowers: so beautiful in her 
young loveliness and delicate colour, that a critic 
might expatiate upon both, had he not seen the same 
features, the same effects, the same combinations, 
again and again from the same hand. 

Mr. Simson has very nearly produced an excellent 
cabinet picture in his Gil Blas introducing himself 
to Laura as his Master (404). The false. Don 
Mathias de Silva drops on his knees, with a delicious 
air of high-life-below-stairs gallantry, while hisnymph 
keeps him off with her fan, in a manner copied from 
the best models, which is calculated to attract rather 
than repel further advances:—both gentleman and 
lady wearing a whimsical air of make-believe tender- 
| ness, thoroughly accordant with the spirit of the wittiest 
| but most heartless of all novels (Voltaire’s, perhaps, 

excepted). But there is a disproportion in the girl’s 
| figure, not merely, as in the case of Mr. Knight’s 
| “ Melody,” between itself and the canvas, but in its 

several parts ; her head is too large, too heavily set 

upon her shoulders, and, were all as it should be, 

the clumsiness, which would befit another serving 
, woman—Moliére’s Nicole, for instance, enhancing 
the effect of the convulsions of stupid laughter, with 
which she regards a George Dandin, when he parades 
before her in all the trappings of nobility—is mis- 
placed when a subtle, keen-witted, saucy Spanish 
girl is the subject. Mr. Simson, too, has not wholly 
freed himself from that inkiness of tone in his sha- 
dows, which gives his colouring a disagreeable harsh- 
ness and chillness of effect. 

And now, having stated that the Exhibition con- 
tains clever works by Cooper—a great historical pic- 
ture by Mr. Elmore—The Martyrdom of St. Thomas 
a& Becket (415), and a conversation-piece (197), 
Titian and Irene da Spilembergo, by Mr. Dyce,—the 
figures the size of life,—and (as different in style and 
subject as can be well conceived,) the Punch (328) 
of Mr. Webster,—there but remain among the figure 
pieces worthy of mention sundry tiny works by two 
artists even less known—Mr. Crowley and Mr. 
Brockey, which appear to promise us additions to the 
alréady large band of domestic painters. The Wed- 
ding Ring (87) by the former, and the female figure 
| in a scarlet cloak with white fur (118), a close imita- 
tion of Terburg, by the latter, are singled out from 
among many works of equal cleverness, as proving 
the reasonableness of our hopes. 

We have already spoken of Mr. Stanfield’s pre- 
| eminence in landscape. Elsewhere we shall advert 

to the architectural subjects furnished by Mr. D. 
Roberts. In Mr. Linnell’s composition (403), Philip 
baptizing the Eunuch, the landscape portion of the 
work is so much the most excellent, as to account 
| for its being mentioned here. Here, too, for its sky 
}and water effects, we shall place Mr. Hering’s 
| (401) In a Gondola, though there is grace in the 
| figures. Of Messrs. Lee and Creswick, who do their 
| full part in sustaining the English character of skill 
|in landscape painting, nothing new is to be said. 
Each has his own favourite atmosphere—each his 
own special manner of treating foliage, the one with 
a full, the other with a feathery brush. Mr. Lee 
never fails to manage that difficult object, an ex- 
panse of woodland ; in his foregrounds the silvery 
stem of the birch—*that lady of the woods”— is 
nearly as constant a recurrence as a white horse in a 
picture by Wouvermans. Mr, Creswick, again, 
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delights to riot among the cool and fragmentary 
green shadows, which chequer the turf carpet of 
some remote lane, or give an effect approaching that 
of tesselation to the terrace of ancient mansions. 
Neither of the two appears to us, since we last 
encountered them, to have advanced or retrograded, 
or in the slightest degree to have felt the necessity of 
varying the selection of natural effects to be pre- 
sented in pictures. It is not so with an artist whose 
line of subjects, though narrower, is still akin to 
theirs—we mean Mr. T. 8S. Cooper. His great 
cattle piece (33) in the octagon room, seems to us 
the best work from his easel—too good to be mocked 
by extravagant compliment, and the frequent men- 
tion of the name of Cuyp, which takes place before 
it. We have but to mention that Mr. Witherington 
contributes his fair share of rural subjects; and shall 
then pass to the 
Drawings and Miniatures. 

It is not from choice, still less indolence, that 
this multitudinous portion of the Exhibition is dis- 
missed in a paragraph. A long and careful exami- 
nation devoted to it, leaves the critic no other course; 
unless he be pleased to consider that highly-enamelled 
ladies “looking delightfully with all their might,” 
and delicate youths in uniforms, (for the history of 
some of which inquire at Miss La Creevy’s,) both 
seen through the wrong end of the opera-glass, come 
into the chapter of works of art, and demand sepa- 
rate detail and specification. One or two among the 
drawings, however, have a beauty anda character far 
above the general mediocrity here implied. Mr. 
Lover's Colleen-Bawn and Colleen-Dhu Peasants 
(520), are Irish every inch of them; but the Kate 
Kearney of the pair, has a face, which, in the short- 
ness of its proportions, almost approaches caricature ; 
and there is a feebleness of touch in the drawing, 
singularly at variance with Mr. Lover's sleight-of- 
hand upon ivory—which, though free, is never weak. 
Mr. Martin, too, whom few are prepared to encounter 
within such narrow limits, still less in such sober 
hues, gives great attraction to this room, by his small 
and peaceful drawings of home-scenery ; witness 
Nos. 555, 574, and 657—three morsels of land- 
scape, which, in spite of peculiarities of colour and 
touch, we rate very highly. After this, at a long in- 
terval, Mr. Kitchen’s 4¢ Brockley, Kent (588), and 
Mr. Noble’s Twilight Scene (585), may be men- 
tioned. The room is made gay by sundry large 
flower-pieces, in which smoothness of finish and 
gaiety of colour have been the main objects, ratherthan 
such judicious composition and intimate acquain- 
tance with floral characteristics,as render the gorgeous 
works of the Flemings in this branch of art so covet- 
able and attractive, even to those who cannot dis- 
tinguish the cedar of Lebanon from the hyssop on 
the wall. But the principal feature in this room is 
portraiture. Mr. Chalon contributes his fair share of 
gracefully-fashionable water-colour drawings ; among 
which we must specify Nos. 563,579,587. Mr. W. F. 
Wainwright, in No. 533, approaching their manner 
more closely than one obviously so clever ought to ap- 
proach any one’s manner—save his own. Amongsthe 
throng of miniatures a very few, according to our prin- 
ciple, can be singled out. Sir W. J. Newton’s Queen of 
Love and Beauty in her Evening Dress (793), is one 
of the works which will most attract, and very beau- 
tiful it is after its fashion ;—his Sir Bellingham Gra- 
ham (783) is another excellent miniature. But,— 
seeing no reason why there should not be pictures 
upon ivory as well as upon canvas, and why the 
large and immutable principles of art are inapplica- 
ble to the smallest possible spaces,—we are much 
inclined to prefer to these mere representations, 
however faithful and exquisite, such miniatures as 
Mr. Thorburn’s, where composition and light and 
shade are attempted. And though, perhaps, others 
may flatter more delicately, give a daintier bloom 
to the check, a richer coral to the, lip, and to the 
hair a more enticing glossiness, than he, such a 
work as his Countess of Mount Edgecumbe and her 
Son (719) is far more to our taste than ninety-nine 
out of the hundred of the pretty insipidities by which 
it is surrounded. We found ourselves, unconsci- 
ously marking all the works in the catalogue which 
bear his name. Close to his Earl of Mount Edge- 
cumbe (689) hangs a very delicate work (690) 4 
Lady and her Son, by Mr. Booth, in a very different 
style. Miss Gillies has a strong feeling for artistic 





effect—a yet stronger disposition to catch those 
deepest and most intellectual expressions of counte- 
nance, which are beyond the ken, and consequently 
the management, of many artists—see her portrait of 
Wordsworth (716). Her colouring, too, is less ex- 
aggerated than it has been in former years: but her 
drawing is incorrect. She labours under a constant 
tendency to enlarge the features of her subjects,—in 
particular, the eye and the mouth; and, as regards 
the latter, she has one fixed pattern, which, whether 
the person to be drawn be man, woman, or child, 
never fails to be repeated. There is so much to 
praise in her works, that we cannot but speak of 
their yet more obvious deficiencies with plain sin- 
cerity. 

We now enter the room devoted to 

Architecture. 

The attention is first awakened by a splendid pic- 
ture of the Portico of the Lesser Temple at Baalbec 
(944), by David Roberts. This artist, as we noticed 
some time since, (Athen. No. 623,) has returned from 
Egypt and Syria with his portfolio full of such scenes 
as those regions alone can furnish. He travelled from 
Cairo up the valley of the Nile, tracing, as he went, 
the architecture of the eldest-born of nations, deli- 
neating it as it stands, with the varied colours upon 
it, which three thousand years have not been able to 
remove. He has taken architecture when it seems 
to have been in its grand infancy among the rocks of 
Nubia, when the art of uniting stone to stone was 
unknown, and the architect mined his work out of a 
whole hill, leaving, as he shaped his temple, colossal 
gods to uphold the roof, and forming sculptures to 
relate its use and history. Further down the Nile, 
the art of masonry had to uniteitself with the platform 
of rock chosen for a foundation; and the temple, 
since it could not find room in the bosom of a hill, 
made its appearance in the open air, adding external 
to internal beauty. At last, when neither hills nor 
rocks presented themselves, and the rich level valley 
of the Nile demanded the presence of art, the archi- 
tect dug at once his foundation, and boldly uniting 
stone with marble, and both with granite and por- 
phyry, executed those marvels of masonry, which, for 
curability and grandeur, are second to nothing in the 
world. The drawings of Bethlehem—of Cairo—of 
the great Temple at Edfou—Memnon, and the 
Plains of Thebes—and this, the Ruins at Baalbec, 
all in the present Exhibition, are of equal.interest. 

Another splendid work in this department, is Za 
Sala del Tribunal, or the Hall of Judgment in the Palace 
of the Alhambra (984), by O. Jones. As a picture, 
the effect is powerful and harmonious; and, as an 
architectural illustration, we cannot sufficiently ad- 
mire the patient enthusiasm which alone could have 
supported the artist in his laborious exertions faith- 
fully and minutely to delineate the most intricate 
details of this gorgeous edifice. This picture should 
be carefully examined: many beautiful effects, which 
result from peculiar construction and combination in 
this singular building, are even more manifest here, 
than in the geometrical details which accompany Mr. 
Jones's published work. 

And now, after this well-merited praise of these 
able artists, we cannot but protest against such pic- 
tures being exhibited in the only room set apart 
for the architects, whose designs, generally drawn on 
a small scale, and in water-colours, appear still 
weaker by the contrast. Under any circumstances, 
it is difficult for the architects to arrest public atten- 
tion. Their designs do not, and cannot, be made to 
form attractive pictures; but, on this occasion, the 
boldest appear positively insignificant, from the great 
scale and overpowering colour of works which do not 
legitimately belong to the class. We advert to this 
subject as one worthy of consideration by those in 
authority, and for future guidance ; for, with refer- 
ence to the character of English art, we should not 
regret if the room had been, this year, closed alto- 
gether. Ilere we have, in small space, the principal 
buildings lately executed, or now in progress; and 
an attentive examination has forced on us the con- 
viction, either that our architects are ignorant of, or 
unequal to, the higher departments of their art, or 
they are compelled, by circumstances, to forego their 
own judgment, and pandar to the uncultivated taste 
of the public. So long as we can remember, the 
designs called “ classical” have been arranged on 
nearly the same receipt. Whatever might have 





been the object proposed—a palace, a church, a 
royal exchange, or a prison—whatever the plan, and 
general form, whether one story or four—it has suffi- 
ced, and it still suffices, to take from some ancient 
temple a slice from the front with its pediment, or 
from the side, and to stick it on the building to be 
erected. For example, in the Royal Exchange, it 
was necessary to furnish a design for a grand qua- 
drangle, surrounded by numerous suites of rooms and 
galleries on different stories. This arrangement is, 
in reality, carried out in Mr. Donaldson’s design 
(991): but is it expressed by the view No. 1039 ? 
and yet this was selected, and we bélieve properly, as 
the best of the first class. It is, according to the 
judgment of the Committee what was asked for— 
“either Grecian or Roman.”—Most of the designs 
submitted were of similar character ; and now after 
two years’ deliberation, a like temple travestie, as we 
are informed, is to be executed from the design of 
Mr. Tite. The designs for St. George’s Hall, Liver- 
pool, are much in the same taste. Mr. Mocatta 
(1054) exhibits four temples joined together! the 
result not very satisfactory, but we must hope that the 
building to be erected is very different from Mr. 
Alexander’s design (917), to which the second pre- 
mium was adjudged. Mr. O. Jones (No. 979 and 
1046) is a trifle more original; his productions are 
conceived on higher principles, although those prin- 
ciples are but imperfectly carried out. 

The L£xtrance Front of an Unitarian Chapel at 
Manchester (9238), by Mr. Barry, in the early Eng- 
lish style, is simple in design and beautiful in propor- 
tion. It would have been still more so without the 
window under the archway ; another gem in its way 
is a New Church at Streatham, to be executed by Mr. 
Wild. There is a simple grandeur about this design 
which deserves special recognition ; it is in what we 
presume must be called the Byzantine style: it is 
broad, bold, and massive, without heaviness—indeed, 
it strikes us that the Campanile is a trifle too delicate 
and slender in its proportions. Mr. J. B. Papworth’s 
North Elevation of Cally, Kirkcudbrightshire (919), 
is deserving of a better place, for the design is in 
good proportions and free from affectation—and 
The Garden Fronts of the house erected at Mush Had- 
ham (915), by G, Moore, are in the true old English 
style, and have a very picturesque effect. No. 939 
is a design for the proposed addition and alterations 
at Highcleve, the seat of the Earl of Caernarvon, by 
Mr. C. Barry. It appears, from the sketch underneath, 
that the old house was what is called classical, and 
indeed it would fairly take its place as such when 
compared with many on the walls of the present Ex- 
hibition. Mr. Barry’s alterations have, we admit, a 
most imposing effect, but it appears to us that all the 
merits in his design, the variety in the grouping, and 
the beautifully varied outline, might have been at- 
tained without sacrificing the details to the wretched 
taste of James the First’s age. These, we suppose, 
Mr. Barry has introduced as “ belonging to the style” 
chosen by his patron. The Regent's Dock Viaduct on 
the London and Blackwall Railway (922), is a fine 
drawing by G. Dodgson; the design, too, would have 
been excellent had the parapet been more simple, 
and the whole not disfigured by the projecting key- 
stones of the arches. 

There are also several good drawings from ancient 
buildings, The Propylaa and Temple of Victory with- 
out wings as they appeared in July 1837 (1065), by 
C. Parish, deserves great praise. The Vicar’s Close 
at Wells, is well represented by F. T. Dollman. But 
in this department all must yield to La Sala del 
Tribunal, in the Palace of the Alhambra, by O. Jones, 
which we have before noticed. 





OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP. 

Tue interesting and important communication 
from Dr. Berres of a method of fixing and engraving 
the Daguerréotype pictures, has already produced 
its fruits in this country ; and so carly as Monday 
last Mr. Bachhoffner, of the Polytechnic Institution, 
submitted to us two specimens—hastily and imper- 
fectly prepared, of course, and under many disad- 
vantages, but in which the picture was clearly bitten 
into the silver plate. No doubt, many others are 
actively engaged in experiments, and a few weeks 
will probably produce some important results—and 
most important they promise to be. 
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Recent accounts from Van Diemen’s Land, men- 
tion that the Astrolabe and Zelée, under the command 
of Capt. Dumont D’Urville, had arrived there, after 
their cruise in the Asiatic Archipelago, to refit, and, 
we regret to add, having suffered nfuch from sickness ; 
four of the officers had died, and twenty of their sea- 
men were left on shore at the hospital, while the 
ships sailed to the southward—it was supposed in 
search of the southern magnetic pole-—We are glad 
to be able to contradict the report that has been 
going the round of the daily journals, of the intended 
resignation of the Lieut.-Governor of Van Diemen’s 
Land. At the date of the last dispatches—12th of 
January—Sir John Franklin was quite well, and had 
no idea of coming home. 


We understand that Lieut. Wood, of the Indian 
Navy, whose arrival in London we noticed the week 
before last, will give an account of his travels in 
Khundiz, and to the sources of the Oxus, at the next 
meeting of the Geographical Society. 


By the Courrier Francais we are informed, that 
the French government is about to establish three 
lines of steam vessels to America. One is set on 
foot (or rather on steam) by merchants at Havre, 
viz. a line between Havre and New York. The 
government will subsidize them with a large sum 
annually, and will itself undertake to keep up the 
communication with Mexico, the Antilles, Buenos 
Ayres, and Brazil. The line to Brazil will start 
from St. Lazaire, an outport of Nantes; that to 
Mexico will be divided between Marseilles and 
Bordeaux. The government proposes to combine 
a military with a commercial object. The vessels 
upon both the government lines will be adapted to 
carry guns, 


The project for cutting through the Isthmus of 
Panama, is, it seems, at length about to be realized. 
Transports have been freighted by anumber of French 
engineers for the conveyance of tools and materials 
of all sorts necessary to the undertaking; and the 
formation of the canal will be commenced immedi- 
lately on their reaching the Isthmus. While labours 
like these, combined with the applications of science 
to the principles of locomotion, are rapidly breaking 
down the physical barriers by which the races of men 
were for so many ages kept apart, and making the 
resources of all available for each, the universal dif- 
fusion of knowledge, under identical forms, is help- 
ing on the good work,—destroying all the fences 
and restrictions which formerly made society so pic- 
turesque—and incommodious. From countries of 
which, half a century ago, our knowledge was so 
vague and shadowy as to belong to the domain of 
fable, men are sending forth their sons for an Euro- 
pean education, with misgivings no greater than a 
country gentleman of the last century felt, on dis- 
missing his heir to Cambridge or Oxford. From the 
land which Bruce reached with so much toil and 
danger, and afterwards described to an audience so 
unbelieving, we announced, a week or two ago, 
arrival of certain youths, for instruction in Rome 
and Paris; and more recently, we observe that the 
Turkish government has sent from the country of 
the Prophet, a number of young Musulmans to com- 
plete their education in the Jatter city—one of the 
high places of the Infidel. The world is likely, by 
and bye, to intercommunicate by common signs—to 
have something like universal media by which its 
several parts may get at each other’s meaning. After 
all, we are not, on this account, deeply grieved 
for the dealers in romance; because the world, 
under any of its modifications, will always present 
them with materials enough for their labours,— 
and the changes which are robbing it of many 
quaint aspects, are replacing them by features 
far more magnificent, and materials of bound- 
less scope for active imaginations. But what is to 
become of that excellent class of persons, whose 
sympathies move in small circles, and whose huma- 
nities are bounded by a meridian ?—who believe 
the attitude of universal distrust to be the wise one, 
and of universal defiance the safe one? Surely these 
ancient gentlemen will be glad to shrink into their 
graves, from the cosmopolitan spirit that is abroad, 
scattering all those wholesome prejudices and patri- 
otic distinctions which they nursed with such tender- 
ness, and watered with so much blood, in the good 
old days of the war-time! 





We may mention a curious German brochure, by 
Dr. Julius, of Hamburgh, which has just appeared, 
entitled, ‘Remarks on Eleonora Bridgeman, endowed 
with only one Sense.’ This young girl, an American, 
now ten years old, and brought up at the Blind 
Asylum in Boston, is denied both sight and hearing ; 
and her sense of smelling is, at the same time, so 
obtuse, that she may be regarded as having no other 
perception than that of touch. Her intellectual 
faculties are, nevertheless, developed to a very high 
degree ; she is gay and playful amongst her com- 
panions, to whom she is warmly attached. She sews, 
knits, and distinguishes words represented by letters 
in relief—nay, can reproduce these latter with much 
dexterity, though she has been only two years in the 
establishment where she has received this educa- 
tion. 

With the departure for London of Mad. Dorus- 
Gras, (who sang at our last Ancient Concert on Wed- 
nesday,) and of Duprez, who visits the French pro- 
vinces while the Académie Royale undergoes redeco- 
ration, the Paris musical season may be said to have 
closed. The Opera will re-open on the Ist of July—in 
the absence of new works of importance, the system 
of revivals is to be attempted, Spontini’s * Fernand 
Cortez’ having been talked of, as one of the first works, 
if its composer (somewhat capricious in sanctioning — 
and in refusing his sanction to the performance of his 
operas) permit. Another rumourmentions ‘ Der Freis- 
chutz,’ as likely to be done. Weber's ‘ Oberon,’ or 
* Euryanthe,’ were a far better speculation ; the latter 
opera only wanting changes in the libretéo to take its 
place among the most popular works of the classical 
school. Madlle. Heinefetter is engaged at the Aca- 
démie to appear late in the year. Meanwhile, the 
inauguration of the new Salle Favart has taken place. 
The theatre is described as splendidly decorated, 
but too pale in the colours chosen, hence sarcasti- 
cally compared by M. Berlioz in his feuilleton to “a 
whited sepulchre.” A new opera by MM. Scribe 
and Auber, the long-talked-of * Zanetta,’ has been 
produced, Mad. Cinti Damoreau sustaining the prin- 
cipal part, with great skill, and the smallest possible 
remains of voice. At the last concert of the Con- 
servatoire, the ‘* Pastorale’ of Beethoven was the 
symphony: the benefit concerts are now all over, 
and the artists spreading themselves in every direc- 
tion. M. A. Adam has returned from St. Peters- 
burg: a new opera-ballet of his, *‘ The Hamadryad,’ 
has, so the journals tell us, been exciting a great sen- 
sation at Berlin. 

In our notice of Mr. Boyce’s work on South 
Africa (p. 414, col. 1), we said—* The volume may 
possibly have one good effect—it may teach colonial 
governors to beware of tha Missionaries, who, with 
all their assumed meekness of manner, are too often 
intriguing, jealous of one another, and dictatorial. 
Of their efficiency in their proper places, we shall 
here say nothing. It has been recently stated (in the 
United Service Journal) by Sir J. E. Alexander, who 
resided several weeks in various Wesleyan missions, 
that they teach nothing but psalm-singing and hatred 
of the white men.” We have received letters from 
Sir James Alexander, in reference to this passage, 
the substance of which is, however, comprised in one 
paragraph—* It was not what I stated—I never said 
this of the Wesleyans in particular.” If Sir James 
will read the passage attentively, he will see that we 
too spoke generally, and merely referred to his resi- 
dence among the Wesleyans to strengthen his autho- 
rity. Our statement, leaving out the parenthetical 
passages, is this—“‘ The volume may teach colonial 
governors to beware of the Missionaries, who are too 
often, &c. It has been recently stated by Sir James 
Alexander, that they [the Missionaries] teach no- 
thing but psalm-singing and hatred of white men.” 
However, to prevent misunderstanding, it may be 
well to quote exactly what SirJ. Alexander did say :— 
“ He [the Major] dispenses, too, praise and censure 
on the Missionaries and their establishments in South 
Africa with great judgment and discrimination. 
Many of the Missionary institutions are mere schools of 
idleness, where the Hottentots and others, instead of 
being compelled to habits of industry and taught 
trades, are taught little else than psalm-singing ; and 
instead of being encouraged to go to the farmers, and 
gain an honest livelihood, are led to believe that the 
white men are their great oppressors.” 
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SCIENTIPIC AND LITERARY 


GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY. 

May 25.—G, B. Greenough, Esq. F.R.S., Presi- 
dent, in the chair. 

This being the ninth anniversary meeting of the 
Society, the Annual Report of the Council was read, 
which stated that sixty-seven new members had been 
elected, and twenty-five vacancies had occurred 
during the past year, and that the Society now con- 
sists of 697 members, exclusive of Foreign and Cor- 
responding Members. 

At the evening meeting the President delivered 
his anniversary address, and presented the two gold 
medals, constituting the Royal Premium for the 
advancement of geographical science and discovery, 
awarded respectively to Mr. R. H. Schomburgk and 
Major Rawlinson, of the Bombay army, in the fol- 
lowing terms :— 

“ Mr. Schomburgk,—By favour of her Majesty, the 
queen of these realms, the Royal Geographical 
Society is authorized to apply the medal, now before 
me, to the Encouragement of Geographical Science 
and Discovery, and it is in the conscientious discharge 
of the duty which has thus devolved upon them, that 
the Society has determined to place in your hands 
this honourable testimony of their approbation and 
esteem. Sir,—In the arduous journey in which you 
were engaged, during a period of five years, you faith. 
fully complied with the instructions, and more than 
fulfilled the expectations of your employers. Guided, 
in the first instance, by the footsteps of your illustri- 
ous countryman, Baron Humboldt, you afterwards 
visited a country in which no one had preceded you, 
A problem which he began to solve, you have brought 
to its conclusion, and by your joint observations we 
have now, astronomically determined, a connected 
series of fixed points along a line extending from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific. Nor is it in this respect only 
that we recognize in you the qualities of your great 
predecessor: like him, you are distinguished by the 
variety of your talents and the extensive range of 
your studies. The zoologist gladly recognizes in you 
the discoverer and describer of several species of birds 
and fishes,—the botanist, of many plants before un- 
known to naturalists. An account of your geographi- 
cal observations, given in the order of their occur- 
rence, is reported in our journal, and in the work 
which you have since published, and in which you 
develope, for the first time, the great and unexpected 
resources of British Guayana, you have rendered 
an important service to those of our countrymen who 
hold property in that colony. The map which you 
have constructed, and which the Society is about to 
publish, bears ample testimony of your ability as a 
physical geographer. The able and affecting appeal 
which you have made in behalf of large tribes of our 
fellow men and fellow subjects, with whose merits 
and sufferings we were previously unacquainted, has 
not been made in vain; and you are now about to 
return to the land of your former wanderings under 
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the sanction of the government, not only to enlarge 
the boundaries of science, but to secure the interests 
of this country, and vindicate the rights of humanity. 
We are well aware of the labours you underwent 
in your former journeyings, the privations you 
suffered, the perils you encountered, and in admiring 
that patient endurance, that undaunted spirit, that 
determined perseverance of which we find in your 
late expedition such abundant proofs, we feel justified 
in entertaining the confident as well as earnest hope 
that, after the successful accomplishment of your new 
mission you will return among us crowned with addi- 
tional honours and possessing still higher claims on 
our gratitude and respect.” 

Mr. Schomburgk, in reply, said :— 

“ Sir,—The distinction which the Royal Geogra- 
phical Society enjoys among the scientific bodies in 
Europe, and the lead which it has hitherto taken in 
the advancement of geography, must render so 
honourable a testimonial as you have just now be- 
stowed upon me a proud acquisition to any traveller, 
the more when he looks back to the distinguished 
travellers and discoverers, who, at former periods, 
have received from this chair the royal premium. 
But to me it is an additional source of gratification, 
as it proves to the world that the researches which 
were carried on under the patronage and direction of 
this Society met with their approbation. I may, 
perhaps, be permitted briefly to recapitulate some 
of my labours in the West Indies. In the year 
1831, I executed a survey of Anegada and its dan- 
gerous reefs, by which I trust I have been the means 
of saving the lives of many of my fellow creatures, 
and several vessels from shipwreck. This survey 
brought me into connexion with the Geographical 
Socicty, and I subsequently, as related in its Journal, 
explored the rivers Essequibo, Corentyn, Berbice, 
and investigated the capabilities of the rich and fertile 
colony of Guayana. One of my discoveries, during 
this period, was the Vicrorta Reeta, the most beau- 
tiful specimen of the Flora of the western hemi- 
sphere; and it gives me much pleasure to announce 
to you, on this occasion, that after three vain attempts 
to convey living specimens of that plant from the 
interior to the coast, I have just received information 
that five plants have arrived in good order, in George- 
town, Demerara, and, I hope, will shortly reach 
England. I need scarcely say, that the first specimen 
that arrives will be placed at the disposal of Her | 
Majesty, who has graciously permitted this beautiful | 
flower to bear her name. My subsequent journey to 
Esmeralda, the details of which are in course of pub- 
lication, enabled me to connect my observations with 
those of Baron Humboldt; and I am proud here tostate, | 
that it was the example set by that distinguished | 
traveller, that has led me onward through difficulties 
and privations of no ordinary nature, till I had thegood 
fortune to accomplish the journey that you have been 
pleased, this evening, to crown with your approval. 
For myself, personally, I do not feel that I have a | 
claim to this high honour, Let me, however, con- 
sider it as an encouragement to further exertion ; | 
and although the path marked out for me at present, | 
in my future travels in Guayana, is restricted to the 
limits of the colony, I confidently trust that [ may 
obtain permission to extend them to the eastward, | 
and also that another attempt may be made to reach | 
the source of the Orinoco to the westward, by ascend- | 
ing the rivers Mocajahi and Catrimani. To you, Sir, 
as President of the Society, 1 beg to offer my sincere 
thanks for the too flattering terms in which you have 
conferred this distinction, which I shall ever consider 
as one of the proudest events of my life ; and I trust 
that my future researches may prove me to have 
been not wholly unworthy of it.” 

The Chairman then, turning to the late President 
of the Geographical Society of Bombay, said :— 

“Rear Admiral Sir Charles Malcolm, — In 
awarding to Major Henry Creswicke Rawlinson, of 
the Bombay Army, the Founder’s Medal for the 
year 1839, the Council of the Royal Geographical 
Society have been guided, not merely by the zeal, 
perseverance, and industry with which that officer 
has successfully explored the provinces of Luristan, 
Khusistan, and Azerbijan, and the valuable additions 
which, in his memoirs published in our Transactions, 
he has thrown on our knowledge of the physical 

geography of that large and important portion of the 





| from the elevated plains of Central Persia ; but 


| duty to send this honourable token of your approba- 


they have wished more particularly to give this 
mark of their approval and regard to the vast extent 
of learning and historickl research which Major 
Rawlinson has brought to bear on the objects of his 
geographical inquiries. This officer has given, in 
the course of these memoirs, a bright and animating 
example of the manner in which the knowledge to 
be derived from books—and from books too which, 
to the generality of English readers, are of the most 
recondite description—may be applied to objects of 
practical science: I mean, to the improvement of 
our knowledge of ancient geography.—Major Raw- 
linson has, in the course of his travels in Luristan 
and Khusistan, verified various ancient routes from 
the Tigris, across the range of Zagros, into Media— 
has identified the affluents of that river, by a strict 
comparison of their ancient and modern names and 
courses—and has thrown great light on the towns 
celebrated in profane and sacred history under the 
names of Sis, Susan, Shdster, and Elymais. In the 
province of Azerbijan, the original seat of the fire 
worshippers of the ancient world, Major Rawlinson 
has given us a clear and valuable description of the 
eastern and southern shores of the lake Urumiyah, 
and of the country between that and the shores of 
the Caspian. His researches into the probable ex- 
istence of two cities bearing the name of Ecbatana— 
one of them in Atropatene, and the other in Media 
Magna, have given occasion to one of the most lucid 
and learned essays on the comparative geography of 
the world which have ever adorned the pages of the 
Transactions of this or any other Society instituted 
for the promotion of either natural or historical 
knowledge. It is on these accounts, Sir, that the 
Council have been pleased to award to Major Raw- 
linson this medal ; and I need not add what pleasure 
I feel in having to place it in the hands of the late 
President of the Geographical Society of Bombay, 
who, from his long and intimate connexion with 
India, is so well qualified to appreciate Oriental re- 
search—to echo our applause—and to convey to 
Major Rawlinson with greater feeling, and therefore | 
with greater fidelity, than I now convey to him, the | 
interest which we have taken in his past, and which 
we must continue to take in his future labours.” | 
Sir Charles Malcolm, in reply, said :— 
* Sir,—I feel that theselection which you have been | 
pleased to make of me, as late President of the Geo- | 
graphical Society of Bombay, to receive the gold | 
medal for Major Rawlinson, will be gratifying beyond 
measure to that Society, as it will show to them that 
they stand high in the opinion of the parent Society, 
from which they emanate ; and that there is on your 
part the warmest feeling of good will towards them, 
and a determination to-uphold and assist them in 
their efforts to enlarge our geographical knowledge 
in the East. 'To me, personally, it will be a pleasing 








tion to Major Rawlinson, accompanied, as it will be, 


| by the address you have just delivered, which has so 


clearly and justly brought before us his merits as a 
traveller, because I remember him well when he was 


| a gay high-spirited young man, apparently thinking 


but little of these pursuits which have drawn forth 
his talents not only as a rising politician and a sol- 
dier, but also as one of the first comparative geogra- 
phers of the age. There can be no doubt that the 
Royal Premium awarded to the adventurous and | 
eminent traveller, Sir Alexander Burnes, who now | 


stands so high above the political horizon in the East, | 
stimulated that officer in his rapid career ; nor can I | 
doubt but that it was also, in prospect, a strong in- | 
citement to Major Rawlinson, as it will be to many 
others; and it will be a proud feeling for the Geo- 
graphical Society of Bombay, to see two of its 
members receive this honourable mark of your ap- 
proval. In speaking of that Society, it affords me | 
great pleasure to have an opportunity of bearing my 
public testimony to the exertions of its able and 
learned Secretary, Dr. Heddle, to whom the Bombay 
Geographical Society is chiefly indebted for the 


position which it now holds: and I may here men- | 
tion that another member of that Society, Lieut. | 
Wood, of the Indian Navy, is now in London, pre- | 


paring for publication the account of his journey 
into Khunduz, and to the sources of the Oxus, 


(an outline of which will be given to the Society at | 





mountain ranges which divide the basin of the Tigris 


my conviction that the award of this evening will bea 
great encouragement to future labourers in the cause 
of geography in the East ; and the recent act of libe- 
rality of this Society, in presenting a complete copy 
of the Geographical Journal to the ten principal civil 
and military stations in India, cannot fail to excite a 
corresponding exertion on the part of the officers of 
the Indian army and navy. Again, Sir, I beg to 


offer to you, in the name of Major Rawlinson, my 
best thanks for the distinction which this Society has 
awarded to him, and for the flattering terms in which 
you have been pleased to convey it.” 





ASIATIC SOCIETY. 

Tuts Society held its seventeenth Anniversary on 
the 9th instant, the Right Hon. C. W. Williams 
Wynn, M.P., in the chair—The Annual Report of 
the Cotincil was read, commencing with the ordinary 
financial statements, and details of deaths, resigna- 
tions, and new elections. The Members whose 
deaths were particularly mentioned, were Rungit 
Singh, General Allard, Professor Bohlen, a Sanscrit 
scholar of reputation, Cavelly Venkata Lutchmiah, 
a native of Madras, whose knowledge of languages, 
both Asiatic and English, has been applied by him 
to literary research to an extent very uncommon 
among Hindiés. The Report also contains a memoir 
of James Prinsep, Esq., whose extraordinary attain- 
ments in so many, and, apparently, such incompatible 
branches of knowledge, have been subjects of wonder 
and admiration to the scholars of Europe, but whose 
indefatigable zeal and unremitting labours exhausted 
his powers at the early age of forty, while he was in 
the pursuit of those discoveries in Eastern antiquities, 
to which he had himself opened the way, by his 
penetration in deciphering alphabets, and reading 
nscriptions which had hitherto baffled all inquiries. 
Allusion was then made to the important discoveries 
made in Persia by Major Rawlinson, whose researches 
have already been noticed in our pages, and who has 
promised to send the Society the full results of his 
labours for publication. The successful progress of 
the labours of the Oriental Translation Committee 
was stated, and a detail was given of the valuable 
works now in course of printing and translation under 
the auspices of that distinguished body. 

Sir Alexander Johnston, as Chairman of the Com- 
mittee of Correspondence, detailed the various matters 
that had engaged the attention of the Committee 
during the past year, which had for their object to 
procure information as to the moral and _ political 
changes which were going on in Turkey, Central 
Asia, India, and China; he also remarked on the 
gradual increase of interest which the public in Eng- 
land are acquiring in Asiatic matters, which are no 
longer avoided, as though England had no sort of 
connexion with the Eastern world. . 

The Report of the Committee of Commerce and 
Agriculture was then read by Col. Sykes, containing 
a summary of the principal operations of that body 
| during the year. One of the subjects alluded to, 
| was the cultivation of cotton in India, on which they 
| had printed valuable papers by General Briggs, Dr. 
| Lush, and Mr. Heath: this subject was still under- 
| going investigation, and the result of an analysis of 
various cotton soils, from different parts of Europe, 
Asia, and America, by Mr. Solly, would be published 
shortly. Papers, on the production of sugar and 
cocoa-nut oil in Ceylon,—on the improvement of 
Indian wool,—on the wool of the Angora goat,—on 


| opium, safHower, silk, Indian tea, caoutchouc, &c., 


had been read. Some of them had been printed, 
and the rest would appear in due course. 

Thanks were then voted to the Council, the Pre- 
sident, &c.; and after the discussion of certain finan- 


' cial matters, and making a verbal alteration in one 


of the Society’s regulations, the meeting proceeded 
to ballot for the Council and Officers for the ensuing 
year, when the following gentlemen were electe 

into the Council:—Sir Jeremiah Bryant, C.B., Sir 
Charles Forbes, Bart., Josiah M. Heath, Esq., Sir 
Richard Jenkins, G.C.B. M.P., Sir James Law Lush- 
ington, G.C.B., the Rev. W. H. Mill, D.D., William 
Newnham, Esq., Henry Wilkinson, Esq. All the 
officers were re-elected. 





STATISTICAL SOCIETY. : 
May 18.—Woronzow Greig, Esq. in the chair. 


A paper was read ‘On the Vital Statistics of 


pe . 
its next meeting). In conclusion, I cannot but repeat | Manchester,’ by W. Johns, Esq., M.D,, Superinten- 
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dent Registrar of Manchester District. The town- 
ship of Manchester, which forms the district under 
the Registration Act to which the following returns 
relate, comprises an area of more than 1,500 statute 
acres, and is estimated to contain a population of 
above 200,000 souls. The following tables embrace 
a period of two years, ending the 30th June 1838. 
The number of births registered during the first year 
was 5,458, and during the second year 6,358. The 
proportion of males to females is as 51.6 to 48.4, 
giving upon 100 births an excess of male births of 
rather more than 34. During the two years, in 
11,816 births, there were 127 cases of twins, and one 
case of triplets; the former being in the ratio of 
nearly 10.8 in 1,000; Cuvier’s estimation was 2. in 
1,000. The registered deaths, during the first year, 
were 5,611, and in the second 6,254, being an in- 
crease of 623. In the two years the proportion of 
male to female deaths was as 52.1 to 47.9. In the 
Manchester district the excess of male deaths above 
male births is 1.08 in every hundred. The average 
proportion of births to deaths, throughout the king- 
dom, has been estimated as 28 to 20 in 1000, respec- 
tively. The births registered in the Manchester dis- 
trict, during the first year, were to deaths as 19.45 to 
20. In the second year as 20.39 to 20. ‘The number 
of coroner's inquests held during two yearsin Manches- 
ter was 561, amounting to 4.73 per cent. of the whole 
number of deaths, There were 520 deaths in the in- 
firmary in the two years, 427 in the fever wards, and 
550 in the workhouse. Thus of the whole number of 
deaths, 12.63 per cent. occurred in public institutions, 
Epidemic and contagious diseases were prevalent 
during the period, particularly during the latter year, 
in which the number of deaths from measles, small- 
pox, hooping-cough, and scarlet fever rose from 
10 per cent. of the whole number of deaths to, 22 
per cent. The greatest increase was from measles, 
the mortality from which rose from 1.84 to 9.94 per 
cent. As these diseases are most frequent in early 
life, their prevalence will account for the great in- 
crease of mortality among children, which is observ- 
able in the second year. 

It had long been generally supposed that the num- 
ber of deaths in proportion to the population was 
greater in large manufacturing districts, than in other 
less populous places. Until the returns made under 
the Registration Act were published, it was impos- 
sible to determine with accuracy what was the pro- 
portion, or at what ages the mortality was the 
greatest ; and even now we can attain to certain 
information, only as to the comparative number of 
deaths at given ages,—for, without knowing the exact 
number of births, or the number of the population 
existing at different ages within the district, it is im- 
possible to draw correct conclusions as to the relative 
frequency of mortality at different ages ; since where, 
from the congregation of adults for certain purposes 
of trade or manufacture, the proportion of children is 
less than the average, or where, from the circum- 
stances of the population, the proportion of infants 
born is below the average, there must obviously be a 
smaller number of children liable to casualty, and 
the proportionate number of deaths at an early age 
must be fewer, although the positive mortality among 
that class may actually be greater. Thus, it appears 
that in the five Registrars’ districts in Manchester, 
—viz. Ancoats, the chief seat of the cotton mills ; 
St. George’s, containing a large portion of Irish; 
Deansgate, London Road, and Market Street, the 
last three constituting the more ancient and principal 
part of the town,—the number of deaths under five 
years is greatest in Ancoats and fewest in Market 
Street. In the first year it was 60, per cent. in the 
former, and 32} in the latter, the difference being 27} 
per cent. From above five and under twenty-six the 
deaths were more numerous in Market Street, and 
fewer in Ancoats by a difference of nearly 54 per cent. 
Above 25, and under 51, the deaths in Ancoats are 
nearly 15 per cent., and in Market Street 29 per cent. 
Above 70, in Ancoats and Market Street, the deaths 
are as 10 to 16. The second year was still more 
fatal to young children ; for, while the proportions 
remain nearly alike, the deaths under 5 years, in 
Ancoats, amounted to 65 per cent.,in Market Street 
41 per cent., and from 26 to 70, Ancoats 20}, and 
Market Street 394 per cent. With regard to the 
comparative mortality in Manchester and other 
towns, the following results are highly interesting. 


The returns quoted are from the Registrar General's 
Report, with the exception of those from Liverpool, 
which have been supplied by the Superintendent 
Registrar in that town, for the year 1837-8. Deaths 
at 3 years and under,—England and Wales 37.08, 
Metropolis 38.13, Birmingham 41.08, Liverpool 
43.64, Manchester 44.46. Deaths at 15 and under, 
—England and Wales 9.75, Metropolis 8.42, Bir- 
mingham 9.64, Liverpool 9.95, Manchester 9.50. 
Deaths at 20 and under,—England and Wales 
3.67, Metropolis 2.47, Birmingham 3.93, Liverpool 
2.76, Manchester 3.27. The great mortality among 
children under 2 years of age, is not directly charge- 
able to the factory system. (The mortality from 
16 to 20 is greater in Birmingham than in Man- 
chester, for those are the two places especially con- 
trasted.) To what cause therefore may it be attri- 
buted? To no one in particular. The manners and 
habits of the people have much to do with it. The 
most plausible reason appears to be, that young 
children are not sufticiently taken care of by their 
mothers, who during pregnancy continue as long as 
possible at their work, and attend the factories sooner 
than they ought after their confinement, leaving their 
infants to the care of ill-paid and unsuitable persons. 

The number of marriages in the churches, in pro- 
portion to those solemnized elsewhere, was as 93.58 
to 6.42 per cent. In every 100 marriages, there 
were solemnized by licence 9.66 ; by superintendent 
registrar’s certificate, 6.30; and by banns, 84. The 
number of marriages in church without banns, and 
by a certificate from the superintendent registrar, 
was 0.58 per cent. Among every 100 persons mar- 
ried, 14.25 were minors. The form which is required 
from parties registering, of signing their names, affords 
an opportunity for collecting some interesting infor- 
mation with regard to the amount of education ac- 
quired by the adult population. Thus, it appears, 
that the number of persons writing their names in 
the registry of births during the first year, compared 
to the number signing by marks, was as 62 to 39; 
and during the second year, as 60.5 to 39.5; and of 
those signing the registry of death, 40 signed their 
names, and 60 their marks, the first year; and 
during the second, the signatures were to marks as 
42 to 58. The signaturesin attestation of the solem- 
nization of marriages exceed the attestation by 





marks; for while the marks and signatures of births 
| and deaths are as 60 to 40, in the marriages these 
| areas 45 to 55. These facts would lead to the in- 
| ference, that the parties forming marriages are gene- 
| rally a better instructed and higher class than the 
| average of the population, or that they are usually 
at the time of life when the effects of an early edu- 
cation have not been erased by disease and neglect. 
—It may be interesting to show, by the following 
returns, the comparative improvement in public 
education in this class. During a period of six years, 
(from 1807 to 1812,) there were married in the col- 
legiate church of Manchester 7,505 couples. Out of 
the 15,010 persons married, 5,254 signed their names, 
and 9,756 their marks, the excess of marks amount- 
ing to 30 per cent. In the same church, during the 
two years in which the Registration Act has been in 
operation, the signatures are as 55 to 45, showing an 
increase of signatures over marks of 20 per cent. 

A long discussion ensued upon the facts stated in 


of children was much greater in the Ancoats Dis- 
trict, which is the chief site of the cotton mills, than 
in Market Street District, which is chiefly inhabited 
by the middle classes, It was stated, that while 
there exists in the former a larger proportion of the 
labouring population, among whom the number of 
births is generally supposed to be above the average, 
there is in the latter a great number of warehouses, 
which are tenanted only by adult apprentices and 
warehousemen, and of shops, the owners of which 
reside with their families in the suburbs pf Man- 
chester, leaving only their servants to take | chen of 
the premises. These circumstances must, therefore, 
disturb the proportion of persons living at different 
ages in the two districts. It must also be borne in 
mind, that the mortality prevailing in the Ancoats 
District is not more chargeable to the factory system 
than to any other system of labour: the contrast 
above drawn is between a labouring and needy 
population, and a population consisting chiefly of 





the middle classes, among whom many of the provo- 


cations to disease existing in the first district are not 
to be found, and who possess superior means for re- 
sisting and conquering the attacks of disease. 





INSTITUTION OF CIVIL ENGINEERS. 

*A Description of the Coffre Dam at the Site for 
the New Ilouses of Parliament,’ by Grant 8S, Dal- 
rymple.—The works described are those which ne- 
cessarily precede the erection of the main building. 
They consist of the coffre dam, river wall, and the 
foundations of the river front—according to the 
designs, and under the direction, of the engineers 
(Messrs. Walker and Burges) and Mr. Barry, the 
architect ; the whole being executed by Messrs. Lee, 
the contractors. The mud at the site of the works 
varied much in depth and in consistency, but beneath 
it is a bed of red gravel and sharp sand, averaging 14 
feet in thickness, laying over a stratum of stiff clay, 
into which the piles are driven, to a depth of 2 feet. 
To facilitate the driving of the piles, a curved trench, 
27 feet wide by 8 feet deep, was dredged in the line 
of the dam. The main piles of Memel fir, 36 feet 
long by | foot square, were then driven, leaving their 
tops 44 feet above the Trinity high-water mark of 
ordinary spring tides. The waling pieces were then 
attached, and the outer sheet piles of whole timber, 
36 feet long by 13 inches square, sawn square on all 
| sides so as to ensure the joints being close when 
driven and bolted to the waling. The inner sheet 
piles of half timber were then driven to the same 
depth as the others ; the space above them was made 
up with horizontal picces, bedded down to them, and 
secured with bolts to the furring pieces inserted above 
the waling at each gauge pile. The whole length of 
the dam was secured by diagonal braces, extending 
back to the old river wall, against which they were 
abutted. The outer and inner rows of piles were 
secured together by three rows of wrought iron bolts, 
the lower being 24 inches diameter, and the two 
upper rows 2 inches diameter. The whole of the 
piles being driven, the space between was cleared out 
down to the clay substratum, and then filled up with 
stiff clay mixed with a portion of gravel; a portion 
of the excavated matter was then laid on both sides 
of the dam to protect the piling from injury. The 
first pile was driven on the Ist of September 1837, 
and the dam was closed on the 24th of December, 
1838. The extreme length of the coftre dam along the 
river face is 920 feet, and the ends return at an angle 
until they meet with and enter the old river wall, at 
a distance of about 200 feet from the face of the dam. 
The excavations for the foundation of the river wall 
were got out in lengths of 50 feet, levelled to receive 
the footing courses, which were laid on a bed of con- 
crete of a thickness varying from 1 foot at the north 
end to between 5 and 6 feet in the centre and south 
corner, Where the substratum was loose and spongy. 
The concrete was composed of 6 measures of gravel 
and sand to 1 of ground lime from the lower stratum 





the foregoing paper, that the proportionate mortality | 


| of the chalk formation. Along the face of the wall 
| was driven a row of elm sheet piles, from 8 to 12 
| feet long by 8 inches thick, square sawed, so as to 
| drive close, spiked to an oak wale, and the whole 
| secured to the front by l-inch wrought iron bolts, 
placed at distances of 4 feet apart, stretching back 6 
| feet into the wall, and fixed by cast iron washers 
| bedded between the footing courses. The two bottom 
| or footing courses of the wall are 11 feet wide, of 
York landing, 6 inches thick; on these are two 
courses of Bramley-fall stone, each 1 foot 3 inches 
thick, from which rises the stone facing of the wall, 
of Aberdeen and Cornish granite, in courses varying 
in thickness from 2 feet 2 inches at the bottom to 1 
foot 7 inches at the top. The front is built to a curve 
of 100 feet radius, and is backed with brickwork, 
making the total thickness of the wall 7 feet 6 inches 
at the bottom, and 5 feet at the top. Counterforts, 
projecting 3 feet 4} inches by 3 feet 9 inches wide, 
occur at intervals of 20 feet along the whole length. 
At a distance of 28 feet 9 inches from the back of 
the river wall is the foundation of the front wall of 
the main body of the building, the space between the 
two walls being filled up with concrete, composed of 
10 parts of gravel to 1 part of ground lime. The 
total length of the river wall, at the present level of 
2 feet 3 inches above the Trinity standard of high- 
water mark, is 876 feet 6 inches. The wings at each 
end, projecting 2 feet 3 inches before the face of the 





centre part, are 101 feet 6 inches long each, leaving 
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a clear terrace walk, 673 feet 6 inches long by 32 
feet wide, between the wings and fronting the river. 
The height of the wall from the bottom of the footing 
courses is 25 feet 9 inches. The excavation for the 
wall was commenced on the Ist of January, 1839, 
and the building of it was commenced in March of 
the same year. The amount of the estimate for the 
dam and wall was 74,3732. 

*Gn Browne's Patent Hydraulic Level,’ by A. F. 


flemming.—This instrument, designed for ascertain-* 


ing the relative heights of points not visible from 
each other, consists of lengths of water-tight flexible 
tubing, attached to each other by brass joints, and 
having glass vessels at cach end. The vessels and 
tubing being nearly filled with water, the level of the 
water, as seen in these vessels at two points whose 
relative heights are to be compared, will serve to in- 
dicate their positions, whatever may be the inflexions 
of the tubing betwixt the two vessels. Graduated 
rods are placed perpendicularly at the points of 
observation, and the lower vessel is raised, and the 
higher lowered, until the level of the fluid therein 
intersects the graduation of the rods. It is conceived 
that this level may be peculiarly useful in mines and 
excavations, and in fixing complicated machinery. 
Capt. Basil Hall explained his views as to obtain- 
ing for lighthouses all the advantages of a fixed light 
by means of refracting lenses in revolution.—His 
inquiries have been directed to ascertain whether the 
well-known superior brilliancy of a revolving light 
could not be obtained for a fixed or continuous light; 
that is, for one equally visible in all directions at the 
same moment. His idea was, that by giving a certain 
velocity of revolution to a series of lenses round a 
fixed light, as in Fresnel’s arrangement, a continuity 
of illuminating power, equal almost in brilliancy to 
that of a slowly revolving light, might be produced. 
This, he expected, would prove true, provided no 
intensity were then lost. He had established an 
apparatus at the Tower, and determined the effect 
by experiment. The apparatus consisted of a fixed 
central light with a series of eight lenses, 1 foot dia- 
meter and 3 feet focal distance, so arranged as to 
revolve at any velocity up to 60 revolutions per 
minute. The light from the central lamp being con- 
centrated by refraction through the eight lenses into 
eight pencils, having a divergence of about 8° each, 
illuminated not quite 50° of the horizon when at rest ; 
but when this same system of lenses was put into 
rapid motion, every degree of the 360° of the horizon 
became illumined, and, to spectators placed all 
round the horizon, the light would appear continuous 
and equally brilliant in every direction. The only 
question would be, whether or not this continuous 
light is essentially less intense than the light seen 
through the lenses at intervals when in slow motion. 
The fact is, that two distinct effects are produced 
in this experiment—a physical eflect in diminishing 
the brilliancy of the light exactly in proportion to 
the ratio of the dark portion of the horizon compared 
to that of the enlightened portion, viz. as 310° to 50°; 
and a physiological effect (suggested by Prof. Wheat- 
stone), by which the sensibility of the retina might 
be so excited by a succession of bright flashes, that 
not only a continuity of light might be produced, but 
a light not much, if at all, inferior in intensity to 
that caused by the lenses at rest. When first set in 
motion, the effect is that of a series of brilliant but 
trembling flashes ; as the system of lenses is accele- 
rated in velocity, the steadiness of the light increases 
with scarcely any apparent diminution of brilliancy. 
At 44 revolutions per minute absolute continuity is 
produced, and at 60 revolutions nearly the steadiness 
of « fixed light. When viewed from the distance of 
half a mile, the effect is nearly that of continuity, 
very much resembling that of a fixed star of the first 
magnitude. The only difference in the quality of 
the light is, that the lenses being in motion, it re- 
sembles a star twinkling violently ; and when at rest, 
it resembles a planet. The difference of intensity 
had been measured by examining the light through 
a number of plates of stained glass. Some eyes had 
seen the light through 15 glasses, the lenses being at 
rest, and through 12, the lenses being in motion ; 
other eyes with other glasses had seen it through 10, 
the lenses being at rest, and 8, the lenses being in 
motion. He had seen it through 9, the lenses being 
in motion, and through 10 at rest. Le did not pre- 
tend to say whether mechanical difficulties might not 





prevent the adoption of the s sy ystem ; what he ‘aimed 
at was to establish the principle, that by putting a 
system of lights into a rapid rotary motion, a con- 
tinuous light visible in all directions would be the 
result, without any essential diminution of brilliancy, 
as compared to that of the same lights when viewed 
at rest. If this principle should prove sound, its ap- 
plication to practice might afterwards be thought of, 


| and left to the ingenuity of the engineer; but if the 


principle should not be sound, and there was a great 
loss of light by the rotary motion, then it would be 
useless to go on. 


Mr. Cottam, in reference to the discussion of a pre- 
ceding evening on the duty of engines, alluded to the 
pumping engine at Hammersmith, which forces the 
water through five miles of pipes, and then through 
a vast number of smaller pipes, and was subject to 
great variations of service, and inquired how the duty 
could be ascertained with any tolerable accuracy, as 
the variable expenditure of steam under different cir- 
cumstances must lead to considerable errors. If a 
boiler, as in the Cornish engines, is adapted to raise 
the bob 7 times per minute, and owing to some cause, 
as the water not being able to get away, the bob is 
raised only 5 times per minute, there is two-sevenths 
in favour of the boiler; or if an engine adapted for 
30 strokes per minute makes only 25 occasionally, 
there is great difficulty in comparing it with other 
engines. Mr. Donkin urged the necessity of keeping 
the quality of the engine and its commercial effect 
perfectly distinct; if a given weight be raised to a 
given height, it must produce a given effect minus 
the friction ; in water-works engines the resistance 
opposed by the friction is very considerable, and being 
very variable, it must not be allowed to interfere with 
the consideration of the intrinsic quality of the engine; 
of two engines having equal power, one may discharge, 
owing to these circumstances, more water than the 
other, but if both be of the same construction and 
raise a given weight, whether the water be discharged 
perpendicularly or forced through any length of hori- 
zontal pipes, there can be no mistake as to the 
amount of the effect produced, or, in other words, of 
duty performed, as that would be determined by the 
weight raised if in a Cornish engine, or by the resist- 
ance overcome if in an ordinary pumping engine, 
Mr. Wicksteed observed, that there was no difficulty 
in instituting a comparison between the duty of a 
Cornish engine and of an ordinary water-works engine, 
because that by the former the water was raised 
through a perpendicular shaft, and by the latter 
forced through several miles of pipes, of varying 
length and resistance. He had for several years 
ascertained, by means of a mercurial syphon gauge, 
the pressure at the pump piston, and this gave with 
perfect accuracy the resistance overcome by the 
engine, whether arising from the pressure of water 
raised to a given or varying height, or from the fric- 
tion in a great length of pipes. This was easily 
proved at Old Ford, where the water was raised into 
a perpendicular column or stand pipe, in which the 
level of the water would be that necessary for over- 
coming the resistance opposed by the pressure and 
friction. In making comparisons between the com- 
mon water-works engine and the Cornish, this was 
the mode he had adopted, and he believed it the only 
fair one. He had proved the accuracy of the mer- 
curial gauges by the measurement of the column of 
water supported. The Cornish engine at Old Ford 
acts by raising a weight of metal, which upon its re- 
turn raises the water. This is the only engine in 
London of the kind, and to establish a comparison 
between it and any other pumping engine, it is only 
requisite to apply a mercurial gauge as just described 
to the pump of each, and whether the water is lifted 
direct or forced through any length of pipes, the re- 
sistance or load against which the steam acts will be 
shown. Previously to his Cornish engine being set 
to work, the beam and plunger were balanced with 
the greatest accuracy, and their preponderance ascer- 
tained before the steam piston and plunge were 
packed. The weight afterwards added to the pump 
end was also carefully ascertained. The weight 
raised at each stroke of the engine is thus accurately 
known. The number of strokes performed in a 
given time is registered by the counter. The coals 
are carefully weighed. By ordinary attention, the 
boilers are so managed with regard to the work to be 


| done, that no steam is allowed to blow away, whether 








the en engine ne be making 3 3or9 strokes per minute ; and 
in calculating the duty done by the quantity of coal 
consumed, no deduction is made for stoppages. Thus, 
a certain number of strokes being made,a known 
weight hasbeen raised toa given heighta given number 

of times by the consumption ofa known weight of coals, 
This engine worked under the pressure of a column 
of water from 110 to 116 feet in height, and the 
water was forced through 300 miles of pipe, vary ing 
from 42 inches to 3 inches i in diameter. The load 
at the pump in the common pumping engine is ascer- 
tained by the same means, and no error can exist in 
determining the duty performed by each. Mr. 

Parkes observed, that theterm “ duty” did not seem to 
be quite understood ; duty was not the weight of 
water raised 1 foot in height, but that weight divided 
by a bushel or other measure or weight of ¢ coals also ; 

that the time in which the water was raised did not 
enter into the computation of duty, though it did 
into the determination of the horse power. He would 
again call attention to the fact, that coal was no 
measure of power or of the quality of an engine ; that 
one engine might be doing more duty than another, 
because it had better coal or better boilers ; and that 
the only standard of perfection between different 
engines was the relative consumption of water as 
steam for equal effects. 
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MUSIC AND THE DRAMA 

MR. BLAGROVE’S GRAND MORNING CONCERT, Patro- 
nized by Her Majesty the Queen Dowager, and their Royal 
Highnesses the Duke of Cambridge, Princess Augusta, and the 
Duchess of Gloucester, to take place on WEDNESDAY, June 
0, at Hanover Rooms, Vocalists:— Madame Dorus-Gras, 
Miss Clara Novello, Miss Dolby, the Misses Williams, and 
Miss Brace. Pianoforte, the celebrated Mr. Litolff; Harp, Miss 
Fanny Croly, (her first appear wees ;. Violin, Mr. Blagrove, who 
will perform two new picces. In_ the course of the Conce' rt, 
Beethoven's Septuor, by thirty-six Instruments. The Orc hestra 
will be complete. Leader, Mr. Loder; Pianoforte accompanist 
= Charles Blagrove.—‘lickets and Programmes at the Music- 
shops. 


MR. CIPRIANI POTTER will be assisted by the Sitocles 
eminent performers at his MORNING CONCERT, MON 
June 15, at the HANoveR-sQ@vuare Kooms :—Madame —. 
Gras, Miss Clara Novello, Signor Tamburini. Mr. Potter will 
perform on the Pianoforte a C sg by Mozart, never per- 
formed in this country; one of 8. Bach's Eegal Fugues, with 
Signor Dragonetti, and his Concerto in & flat. The Or fi tra will 
be complete i in every depi artme nt. Beethoven's favourite Sym- 
phony in A, with the celebrated Andante, will be performed 
comp! ete—Weber's Overture to * Preciosa’ —" Mr. Potter's 
ag a to‘ C ymbeline.’ Leader, Mr. F. Cramer; Conductor, 

Ir. C. Lucas.—Tickets to be had of Mr. Potter, 27. Osnaburgh- 
street, Regent’s-park, and at the principal a 











Puituarmonic Socirty.—Si: rth Concert.— Beet- 
hoven’s ‘Sinfonia Eroica,’ performed in high perfee- 
tion under the conduct of Moscheles, made up the 
Concert, as far as we were concerned ; for, after the 
excitement of hearing such a splendid work, no effort 
can force the attention to contract itself to Mozart's 
Symphony in p, or to Andreas Romberg’s p * Over- 
ture,’—that curtain tune, familiar to every playhouse 
audience throughout England, which the Directors, 
zealous in their search after novelty, had sagaciously 
selected to close the first act of the Concert! The 
Queen’s command deprived the solo part of the pro- 
gramme of such assistance as MM. Liszt, Ole Bull, 
or A, Batta could have furnished. It was, then, 
filled in the second act by one of Beethoven’s trios 
for stringed instruments, agreeably played by Messrs. 
Blagrove, Loder, and Lindley, and in the first, by 
the re-appearance of Mr. John Cramer. For this, 
in place of the concerto one might naturally have 
looked for, the weakest of Mozart's pianoforte quar- 
tetts had been selected—in which he was miserably 
sustained (the epithet is not too strong) by Mr. F. 
Cramer, Moralt, and Lindley—the whole being be- 
neath the level of first-rate amateur performance. 
Let us not be misunderstood. We feel nothing but 
respect for one who has done so much for his instru- 
ment as Mr. J. Cramer: we heartily wish that during 
his present visit to the country of his adoption, he 
should receive all such private honours and testi- 
monies of welcome as fitly await an old and valued 
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friend and favourite. But the Philharmonic Direc- 
tors have a duty to perform to Art, and a compact to 
fulfil with their subscribers, and that it was a consum- 
mate breach of both, on their parts, to sanction the 
exhibition of Monday evening, we are bound to state, 
distinctly and without needless offence. The vocal 
part of the Concert was not interesting: it was filled 
by Madame Caradori and Signor Tamburini. 





Mr. W. S. Bennett's Concert.—This was a tho- 
roughly English entertainment, not one single foreign 
artist being allowed to figure in the programme. But 
the execution of some of the music did little credit 
te England. The orchestra, which was so neat and 
sensitive in Mr. Bennett’s beautiful overture to 
‘ Parisina,’ as to make its encore deserved on the 
score of execution, 2s well as composition, ought to 
have taken more pains over Beethoven’s A major 
symphony. Mr. Bennett played his c minor Con- 
certo, and a single movement, with orchestral accom- 
paniments, called “a Caprice,” but so regular in form, 
as to demand some higher title. We never heard 
him to greater advantage: recently we have feared, 
that, in seeking solidity, he ran some danger of falling 
into heaviness of finger—that admiration of Men- 
delssohn might be leading him, unconsciously, into 
imitating the organ-touch, rather firm than sensitive, 
which is not Mendelssohn’s best characteristic as a 
pianist. All traces of such mannerism, however, had 
disappeared yesterday week: he was fluent, brilliant, 
and expressive to a wish. His music, too, is one of 
the few claims upon credit which England can ad- 
vance in the cause of instrumental composition. If 
not marked by any startling freshness or originality 
of idea, it is so sweet in its melodies, so well knit 
together in its structure, as to be infinitely worthier 
than most contemporary compositions. It was a gra- 
tifying thing to see him so well received and so justly 
appreciated. The principal vocal honours of the 
concert were shared by the most famous of English 
singers, Miss Novello—and the best, Miss Masson. 
Every subsequent hearing of the former lady, but 
confirms us in our judgment of the false estimate 
she must entertain of her own powers, indicated by 
choice of the most ambitious songs, no matter whe- 
ther within the compass of her voice—within the 
scope of her executive powers—or not; and in our 
first disappointment, at finding the improvement 
gained from a course of continental experiences, a 
blank. In articulation, vocal finish, and the expres- 
sion of such genuine passion as lies deeper than a 
sforzando or a smorzando, sic appears, to us, to stand 
precisely where she did three years ago. 





Prince's Tueatre.—Spohkr's * Faust.—We are 
enabled to speak with more precision of this much 
canvassed opera, from having been long familiarly ac- 
quainted with its music. First, it must be premised 
that it is heard and seen in England under great dis- 
advantages. Not only is the prima donna wholly 
unequal to her part, as her painful failure in her 
great scene, known to English opera-goers as * Si lo 
sento,’ sufficiently testifies, —but Madame Schu- 
mann, the Margaret of the transmogrified drama, 
and the men—Herr Eicke, as Faust, lierr Pock, as 
Mephistopheles, and Herr Schmezer, as IIugo,—are 
all, more or less, so unvocal in the management of 
their voices, as to be incapable of that blending and 
melting process, more essential to the correct execu- 
tion of Spohr’s music than to that of almost any 
other composer. Nothing which was correct could be 
harder or more disunited than their junction in the 
duetts and concerted pieces. Then, again, the 
wretchedness of the libretto, which might possibly in 
some degree be concealed under gorgeousness of stage 
arrangement and scenie resource, stares out nakedly 
displayed. Beyond a happy employment of the 
chorus—always well understood by Germans—there 
Was not even an attempt to cheat or to content the 
gazcr intdé forgetting the monstrous incongruities, by 
which the legend of the Doctor and the Devil has 
been rolfbed of all its poetry and meaning, and de- 
graded into a vulgar and aimless melodrame. But, 
were Spohr’s * Faust’ executed by the most capable 
of singers, and put upon the stage with all the pro- 
digality of Berlin or Paris decoration, the composer 
would still, we think, be found unequal to the task 
proposed—namely, of dramatic illustration in music. 
We felt the absence of original vigorous conception 








from the first to the last bar of the compositjon ; while 
the amount of melody, though greater and more 
various than in other vocal works of its master, when 
dissevered from its clothing, and from reminiscences 
that would not be gainsaid, reduced itself to a very 
sinall quantity. There is a sweet and elegant minuet 
at the close of the overture, leading into the opening 
dialogue between Faust and his familiar,—a spirited 
sestett in the second act; the whole of the witch 
music, too, at its commencement (some years ago 
transplanted into the Covent Garden version of 
* Azor and Zemira’), has a quaint and airy graceful- 
ness, which brings it nearer invention than any other 
part of the composition. Each principal character 
has a song. Of these we like best, as a com- 
position, the hauntingly-sad * Diirft ich mich nennen’ 
of Réschen—for the grand scenas of the soprano and 
tenor, though the one be imposing and the other 
spirited, move in melodic forms so familiar to the 
ear as upon very slight acquaintance to make them 
cloy—in this, how far beneath the songs of Weber ! 
the soul of which was original and captivating me- 
lody—how feebly emulating the more regular smooth- 
ness and animation of Mozart, which, as yet, age 
hath done nought to wither, or custom to stale! Once 
more, the charm of Mephistopheles’ song (most gene- 
rally known in England by its Italian words * Va 
sbramando’) lies in the delicious intertexture of the 
accompaniments, rather than in the vocal part,—thus 
illustrating our position, that the strong point of 
Spohr lies in his powers of combination. A delici- 
ous specimen of these will be found in the terzett 
‘Ich kann nicht riihen,’ one of the gems of the 
Opera, in which the different emotions of the three 
speakers, expressed in turn, are bound together by 
an accompaniment so deliciously rich and various as 
entirely to hide the intrinsic meagreness of the vocal 
part. Another, of different character, is offered by 
the fine cathedral hymn behind the scenes. The 
Jinale to the first act, however well executed, could 
hardly fail to be harsh, noisy, and ungrateful. To 
close—though on first hearing the ‘ Faust,’ we were 
less wearied than we expected, its end left us with- 
out a wish to return. For not one single bar or 
movement had, during its progress, excited us to that 
point, to which, if the listener be not hurried or pro- 
gressively moved hy the dramatic composer, the 
latter has incontestibly failed. We have been 
already carried half way thither, in anticipation, by 
the rumour that * Euryanthe’ is the next opera in 
preparation at the Prince’s Theatre. 





Haymarket.—Seeing how rare an event is the ap- 
pearance of a new play, and what a welcome acquisi- 
tion to our scanty dramatic literature is one, of even 
average talent,—bearing in mind, also, the difficulties 
of the task, the perils attending this kind ofauthorship, 
and the many obstacles to be surmounted before even 
a public hearing can be obtained, we are strongly dis- 
posed to greet with cordiality the success of so ardu- 
ous an achievement, and to pass lightly over defects, 
especially when, as in the present instance, the tone 
of feeling is refined, elevated, and kindly. On the 
other hand, the character and influence of the acted 
drama, the public gratification, and the reputation of 
the author—not to mention the paramount principle 
of truth—demand that these extenuating circum- 
stances should not interfere with a just estimate of 
the intrinsic merit of the work. ‘This apologetic 
salvo has been wrung from us by the many faults of 
dramatic construction in the new tragedy of * Glen- 
coe; or the Fate of the Macdonalds,’ which, regarded 
as a poem, possesses passages of delicacy and tender- 
ness, but, viewed as a drama, is deficient in all the 
essentials of tragic power and pathos. ‘The sub- 
ject is ill chosen: the massacre of Glencoe is a san- 
guinary spot in English annals, happily isolated. 
The writer, in his preface, expresses his surprise that 
Sir Walter Scott did not make it the subject of a 
novel: but the author of * Waverley’ doubtless felt 
that to depict the horrors of such a scene would be 
to wound the feelings without any beneficial result. 
There are events only to be indicated by the veil that 
covers them, and this is one. But if the subject be 
unfit for romance, how much more for the drama : of 
this the writer is aware, and therefore he has “ found 
it necessary to place in the foreground domestic inci- 
dents and fictitious characters, only to exhibit the 
chief agents of the treachery, so faras essential to the 





itself, rather to be felt as affecting the fortunes of an 
individual family than exhibited in its extended 
horrors.” The principal character—the only one, 
indeed, which is thoroughly developed, and for whom 
alone any interest is felt—is Halbert Macdonald, son 
of a deceased chief, and nephew of Afac Ian, the 
existing chief of the clan, of which he aspires to be 
the head. ‘The position and character of albert are 
described in this eloquent narration, addressed by 
Mac Tan's eldest son to his younger brother :— 

John. Halbert’s father long 
With ours contested who might claim descent 
From eldest line of ancestry, and right 
To chieftainship and lands. Fierce conflicts held 
The claim in doubt, till old Macdonald fell 
Stricken for death;—then, conscious that his sons, 
Halbert, the eldest-born, about your age, 

Aud Henry, a slight stripling, scarcely twelve, 
Could ill sustain the quarrel, or protect 

Their mother in her sorrow, sent the priest 

Who shrived him, to entreat his rival's hand 

In peace,—with offer to resign his claims: 

So that the blacken'd tower in which he lay, 

Its ruin'’d chapel, the small niche of rock 

In which they are embraced as in a chasm 

Rent ‘neath our loftiest peak by ancient storm, 
And some scant pastures on Loch Leven's side, 
Were ratified as Halbert’s. To this pact 

I was a witness, and the scene lives now 

Before me.—In a room where flickering light 
Strove through the narrow openings of huge walls, 
On a low couch, Macdonald's massive form 

Lay stretch’d;—with folded arms my father stood 
Awed by the weakness of the foe so late 

His equal; the expiring warrior raised 

His head, and catching from the eager looks 

Of the wan lady who had wiped the dew 

Of anguish from his forehead, argument 

To quell all scruple, solemnly rehearsed 

The terms, and, as his dying prayer, implored 
Halbert to keep them. 

Alast r. So he yiclded? 

John. No; 

One flush of crimson from the hair which curld 
Crisply around his brows, suffused his face 

And throat outspread with rage ;—he slowly raised 
His dirk; and, though the agony which swell'd 
His heaving breast prevented speech, we read 

In his dilated nostril, eyes that flash’d 

With fire that answer'd to the uplifted steel, 
And lips wide-parted for the sounds which strove 
In vain to reach their avenue, a vow 

Of never-resting warfare ;—so he stood 

Rigid as marble, of his mother’s face 

Turn'd on him from her knees—of the wild fear 
Which struck his gamesome brother sad,—of all 
Unconscious. While we waited for his words, 
Another voice, from the deep shade that gloom’d 
Beyond the death-bed, came;—and midst it, stood 
The squalid figure of a woman, wrought 

Beyond the natural stature as she stretch’d 

Her wither'd finger towards the youth, and spoke— 
** Halbert, obey! the hour which sees thee rule 

O'cr the Macdonalds of Glencoe shail bring 

Terror and death.”—Then glided from the room. 
He did not start, but as his ears drank in 

The sounds, his colour vanish'd from his face ; 
The light forsook his eyes: his nerveless hand 
Released the dirk ; he sank on trembling knees, 
Beside the couch, and with a child's soft voice 
Said, “1 obey.”"—and bow’d his head to take 

Itis father’s blessing, who fell back and dicd 
When he had murmur'd it. The youth arose 
Sedate, and turning to his mother, said, 

‘I live for you.” Since then he has remain’d 
What you have known him. 

Halbert has continued to dwell in the “ blackened 
tower” on the rock, with his mother, and a fair com- 
panion of their solitude, Helen Campbell, niece of 
Glenlyon, the foe of the Macdonalds. The nature of 
his feelings towards the lady, and his superstitious 
fears, are vividly depicted in the following dialogue:— 

Exter Haibert greatly agitated ;—throws himself into a seat. 

Lady Mactonald. My son, 

What ails you? Speak! 

al. I will—soon—presently ; 
Ia! Mother! Helen! safe ;—thank Heaven! Has nothing 
To-night appatied you? 

Lady Mee. Nothing. 

Jal. That is strange. 

Lady Mae. What has befallen us? Is Mac Tan dead? 

Hal. No; he survives; he has only lost the thing 
Which makes life precious !—Ruin yawns for all— 

Poor fated clansmen! I have heard again 
Old Moina’s voice. 

Lady Mae. Iler voice who spake when death— 

Hal. (laying his hand on her arm.) Mother! 

Lady Mae. Ue shivers as with ague. Speak, my son! 

Hal. Yes—it is over now.—I'll tell you all, 

As far as words can tell it. As L left 

Mac Ian's door, and walk'd in mist, which clung 
Around me like 2 shroud, that voice shrick'd forth 
Close at mine ear, ** Tue Hovr is nieu !"—Each cliff, 
Pillar, and cavern, echo’d back the words, 

Till they appear'd to fill the glen with sound, 

As floods from thousand streams might deluge it. 
*Twas no delusion; surely as you hear 

My voice, I heard them. 
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Lady Mae. You have mused, my son, | 


In dismal solitudes on our old tales 

Till each wild pass is haunted, and the wind, 

Struggling within a mountain gully, moans 

Or shrieks with prophecy. 
Hal. 


No !—It transfix'd me 
As with an arrow,—when it sunk, still night 
Held its breath, waiting terrors! ‘Neath the moon 
Our three huge mountain bulwarks stood in light, 
Strange, solemn, spectral ;—not as if they tower'd 
Majestic into heaven, but hoar and bow'd 
Beneath the weight of centuries; and each 
Sent forth a sound as of a giant’s sigh: 
Then, from their feet the mists arising, grew 
‘To shapes resembling human, till I saw, 
Dimly reveal'd among the ghastly train, 
Familiar forms of living clansmen, dress’d 
In vestments of the tomb ;—they glided on, 
While strains of martial music from afar 
Mock'd their sad flight.— 
(4 distant band heard playing * The Campbells are coming.”) 
1 hear that music now,— 
The same—the same—Do you not hear it, Helen ? 
Mother? 
Helen, Lhear a lively strain which speaks 
Approaching soldiers, who’ll make winter bright 
And fill our vale with gladness. 
Hal. There is death 
In those blithe sounds ;—I know them now ;—the tune 
Which wakes the shallow heart of false Argyle, 
Hollow and cruel ever. 
Helen. Sure there’s one 
Who owns that clan you would not spurn! 
al. Sweet girl! 
Your beauty, early sever’d from its stem, 
And planted in an honest soil retains 
No vestige of its origin. (The music is heard approaching. 
Yet nearer ! 
Look not on me with those beseeching eyes ; 
1 will enjoy it ;—'tis a gallant strain : 
See, Helen, how you mould me ;—I can smile now 
Helen. And you shall smile. 


(To Helen. 


The sudden arrival of Halbert’s younger brother, 

Henry, interrupts this harmony with fierce discords : 
Helen. While you have been enthrall'd 

By dismal fancies, we have heard sweet news 

Of our long-sigh’d-for Hleury. 

Hal. Of my brother? 

Shall we embrace him soon? 

Helen. We hope to-day. 
Hal. Then 1 will cast all sadness from my thoughts, 

And own these portents idle ;—my fair brother, 

Who in staid manhood made me feel a child, 

While I instructed him with tiny arm 

'To brave the torrent to its whirling pool 

O'er rocky ledge descending! Lam a boy 

Again in thinking of it. 

[Enter Henry Macdonald in the dress of an officer ofthe Earl 
of Argyle’s Regiment ; Halbert starts and stands apart ; 
Lady Macdonald cay rly embraces Henry. 

Lady Mac. O, most welcome! 
Hai. (apart). A soldier of Argyle! a purchased slave 

To his poor country’s foes! Would he had lain, 

In all the glory of his aati a corpse, 

Or 1 had died first! 

Helen (laying her hand imploringly on Hatlbert’s.) 
Halbert, speak to him, 
Hal. Yes;—Vll not dash that bonnet from his brow ; 

Right, right—I'll speak to him. My brother! 

= (Aenry embraces Halbert, who receives him coldly. 
Henry. Stitt 

And melancholy grown! These rugged walls 

Have shed their sullen gloom into your nature, 

And made my welcome cold. 

‘al. These walls are sacred— 

Fit home for honest poverty; ’twere well 

If you had never left them. 

‘Henry (approaching Helen). They contain 

One form of radiant loveliness ;—is this 

My some-time play-mate He len? ? You are silent ; 

You do not bid me welcome. 

Helen. Welcome, Henry ? 

It is because my heart's too full of welcome 

To vent its joy in words. 

Hal. (apart). So fond! so free! 

This stripling will engage the care of all 

Within my little world: for shame! the thought 

Is selfish and most base; 1 must suppress it.— 

You'll spend some time, I hope, in these poor walls, [ Alou’. 

And teach us to be gay. 

Henry. Our regiment mean 

To teach your clan the finest of all lessons— 

The art of spending life. We hope to raise 

Strange echoes of delight among your mountains. 

Let your old men prepare their choicest tales 

Of ancient chiefs; your lads their sinews brace 

For noontide games and midnight dances; bid 

Your maidens’ hearts be stout, for we shall lay 

Fair siege to some of them. Your mansion, brother, 

Will not be colder, if you'll deign to share 

A soldier's purse. 

[Henry offers a purse to Halbert, who is about to dash 
it on the ground, but restrains his passion ; pauses, and 
returns it. They speak apart from Lady Macdonald 
and Helen. 

‘al. Remove it from my sight, 

Lest it provoke my curse upon the gold, 

Which, having tempted Scotland’s peers to sell 

Their country, pass’d through treacherous hands to yours. 
Henry. Through treacherous hands! 1 will not hear that 

said: 

Expend your spleen on me; but speak a word 

Disgraceful to the officers I serve, 

And, though my brother, you shall answer it. 





Hal. You make me smile now. I will answer it. 
I must have speedy speech with you, where none 
Shall break upon us. 

Henry. At my earliest leisure. 

[To Lady Macdonald. 
Mother, my duty calls me hence awhile 
‘To hear my captain's orders. Helen, soon 
I shall reclaim old friendship. 
[Apart to Halbe rt.) In an hour, 
Upon Loch Leven’s margin, "neath the shade 
Of the first rock, expect me. 
Hal. Do not fail. (Ewit Henry. 
The brothers meet ; Halbert reproaches Henry, 
who replies with taunts, but no sooner have they 
crossed swords than the elder dashes the blade from 
the grasp of the younger: who is moved by his 
brother’s forbearance, and they embrace. A new, 
and more powerful cause of quarrel arises, however, 
in the discovery made by Lady Macdonald that 
Helen loves Henry, just at the very moment when 
Halbert is about to propose marriage with her: the 
improbability of this incident is so glaring that the 
reader may be curious to see how the author recon- 
ciles it to the audience. Halbert has just announced 
his intention to his mother :— 
Lady Mae. 
Are you assured she loves you? 
‘al. As assured 
As of my love for her. In both, one wish, 
As she has glided into womanhood, 
lias grown with equal progress. 
Lady Mae. Have you sought 
Of her, if she esteems it thus? 

lal. By words? 
No: for I never doubted it: as soon 
Should Lhave ask’d you if a mother’s love 
Watch'd o’er my nature’s frailties. Lf sweet hopes 
Dawning at once on each; if gentle strifes 
To be the yielder of each little joy 
Which chance provided ; if her looks upraised 
In tearful thankfulness for each small boon 
Which, nothing to the giver, seem’d excess 
To her; if poverty endured for years 
Together in this valley,—do not breathe 
Of mutual love, | have no stronger proofs 
To warrant my assurance. Mother, speak! 
Do you know anything which shows all this 
A baseless dream ? 

Lady Mae. My Ilalbert, you have quell'd 
Fierce passion by strong virtue; use your strength— 

Nay, do not start thus; [I do not aftirm 
With certainty you are deceived, but tremble 
Lest the expressions of a thankful heart 
And gracious disposition should assume 
A colour they possess not, to an eye 
Bent fondly over them. 

Hal. It cannot be; 

A thousand, and a thousand times, I've read 
Hler inmost soul; and you that rack me thus 
With doubt have read it with me. Before Heaven 
I summon you to witness! In the gloom 

Of winter's dismal evening, while L strove 

To melt the icy burthen of the hours 

By knightly stories, and rehearsed the fate 

Of some high maiden’s passion, self-sustain’d 
Through years of solitary hope, or crown'd 

In death with triumph, have you not observed, 
As fading embers threw a sudden gleam 

Upon her beauty, that its gaze was fix’d 

On the rapt speaker, with a force that told 
How she could lavish such a love on him? 

Lady Mae. \ have; and then | fancied that she loved you! 

Hal. Fancied! Good mother, is that emptiest sound 
The comfort that you offer? Is my heart 
Fit sport for fancy? Fancied!—'twas as clear 
As it were written in the book of God 
By a celestial penman. Answer me, 

Once more! when hurricanes have rock’d these walls, 
And dash’d upon our wondering ears the roar 
Of the far sea, exulting that its wastes 

Were populous with agonies; with loves 
Strongest in death; with memories of long years 
Grey phantom of an instant ;—as my arms 
Enfolding each, grew tighter with the sense 

Of feebleness to save;—have you not known 
Iler looks, beyond the power of language, speak 
In resolute content, how sweet it were 

To die so link’d together? 

Lady Mae. I have mark’d it. 

Hai. Then wherefore do you torture me with doubt? 
What can you know, what guess, that you can weigh 
Against these proofs ? 

Lady Mae. Be firm; she loves another. 

The result of this scene is the following interview 
with the lady :— 

Hal. Be not alarm’d, sweet Helen; if your looks, 
Turn'd gently on me, had not power to still 
The tempest my frail nature has endured, 

The issue of this moment would command 

All passion to deep silence, while I ask— 

If my scathed life enrich’d by yours may spread 
Its branches in the sunshine, or shrink up 

In withering solitude, a sapless thing, 

Till welcome death shall break it’ 

Helen. Do not think 
Your noble nature can require a reed 
So weak as mine to prop it: virtue’s power, 

Which shields it as a breastplate. will not yield 
To transient sorrow which a thankless girl 
Can hurl against it. 


My son, 








[May 30 
Fial. Little do you guess 


The heart you praise: ‘tis true, among the rocks 
I sought for constancy, and day by day 
It grew; but then within its hardening frame 
One exquisite affection took its root, 
And strengthen’d in its marble; if you tear 
That living plant, with thousand fibres, thence, 
You break up all;—my struggles are in vain, 
And Lam ruin! 

Helen. What a lot of mine! 
I, who would rather perish than requite 
Long years of kindness with one throb of pain, 
Must make that soul a wreck! 

Hal. No, Helen, no— 
It isa dream; your heart is mine; mine only, 
r ‘ll read it here :—you have not pledged its faith 

any other? 
No ;—not yet. 
Thank God!— 

Then you are mine; we have been betrothed for years. 

Helen. Would it had been so! 

Hal, You desire it? 

Helen. 

I then had kept such watch upon my soul, 
As had not let the shadow of a thought 
Fall on your image there; but not a word 
Of courtship passed between us. 

Hal. Not a word. 
Words are for lighter loves, that spread their films 
Of glossy threads, which while the air’s serene 
Hang gracefully, and sparkle in the sun 
Of fortune, or retlect the fainter beams 
Which moonlight fancy sheds; but ours—yes, ours !— 
Was woven with the toughest yarn of life, 

For it was blended with the noblest things 

We lived for; with the majesties of old, 

The sable train of mighty griefs o’erarch’d 

By Time’s deep shadows; with the fate of kings,— 

A glorious dynasty—for ever crush’d 

With the great sentiments which made them strong 
In the affections of mankind ;—with grief 

For rock-enthronéd Scotland; with poor fortune 
Shared cheerfully; with high resolves; with thoughts 
Of death; and with the hopes that cannot die. 


It ends with Halbert forcing a ring on the finger 
of Helen, who, impelled by a sense of duty and gra- 
titude—we can offer no better solution of her con- 
duct—yields a tacit consent to wed him ; and the 
marriage is appointed to take place in the “ruined 
chapel” at daybreak the next morning. Henry, to 
his utter astonishment and indignation, hears the 
news by chance, and, burning with thoughts of ven- 
geance, enters into the schemes of his commanding 
otticer Glenlyon, to reduce the clans to submission, 
and humble the pride of his brother,—not being, 
however, aware of their murderous import. He 
resolves to be present at the ceremony, and make a 
last effort to retrieve his loss by the aid of Glenlyon, 
whose presence he is anxiously expecting ; mean- 
while, the following scene ensues :— 

Priest. Shall the rite proceed ? 

Hal. 1 have a few momentous words to speak 
Before the rites begin; to you, fair Helen, 

I must address them ; but I pray my brother, 
Whom they touch nearly, to attend. 

Henry. I listen. 

Hal. low, through sad years, the consecrated joy 
Which seems to wait me at this hour, has dawn’d 
And brighten’d, from its first uncertain rays 
Along the rugged pathway of a life 
Else unadorn’d, my passion-fever'd speech 
Ilas shown ;—nor less divine the vision glows 
Now it stands clear before me, and invites 
To mingle heaven with earth. You cannot doubt it. 

Helen. Never ;—I only wish I could deserve 
A love like yours. 

Hal. Yet ere I grasp this dream, 
And make its phantoms real ;—within these walls 
By both revered ;—where side by side we knelt 
In infantine humility, and faith 
No question ruftied; where your spirit sought 
To cast from its pure mirror, each faint cloud 
Which jocund thoughts might breathe, or nicest fear 
Imagine to o’erspread it ;—at the tomb 
Of him who watches o’er his trembling son, 

At this dread crisis of his fate ;—I ask you— 
Explore your heart ; and if you find a wish 
That glances at another fortune, speak it! 

Helen. Have mercy on me! 

Hal. You have seen me chafed 
By passion worse than aimless in a soul 
Whose destinies are fashion’d by a Power 
Wise, bountiful, resistless ;—and the words 
Such frenzy dashes with its foam might seem 
To urge that one unlike myself must prove 
Unfit for your affection. Hear me now, 

When calmer reason governs me! There stands 

One near to me in blood; a soldier, valiant, 

And raised above all baseness; in the bloom 

And gladness of his youth; who loves you—not 

Perchance as I do—but who loves you well ;— 

You are a soldier's child ;—your noble heart 

May from most natural impulse turn to one 

Endow’'d and graced as he is ;—If I read 

Your wish aright ;—I'll join this hand with his,— 

As freely as I would relinquish life 

To succour yours. 

Helen. (sinking on her knee before Halbert) 

Heaven bless you! 
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Hal. (raising Helen) ‘Tis enough ; 
Now let me draw this ring away—'tis done— 
You'll let me wear it for a little time— 
A very little time? Henry, come,—take 
This hand, with the deep blessing of a man 
Whose all is given with it. 
(Takes Henry's hand to join it to Helen's. 
Henry stands abstracted. 
Hal. You are coid— 
Your thoughts are far away i. blackness spreads 
Across your face; speak to us! 
Helen. He is stricken 
With wonder at your goodness. Henry; Love! 
Join = to bless your brother. 
Hen Will no bolt 
From heaven fall on this head ! 
Helen His senses wander, 
Scared at this sudden happiness ;—anon 
All will be well. (Grasps his arm. 

Henry. O never !—do not gaze 
Upon me ;—Helen, touch me not ;—fly all. 

Hal. Wherefore? From whom? 

Henry. O God! I cannot tell it. 

[A confused cry heard far in the Valley below. 

Hal. What cry is that ? 

Lady Mac. The shrieks of death arise. 

News is brought of the death of Mac Ian and 
his sons ; Halbert, who has thus succeeded to the 
chieftainship, meets his death from a chance shot, 
and the prediction is accomplished: Henry confesses 
his guilt, and rushes out, in an agony of remorse, to 
swell the number of victims. 

The defects of construction and dialogue will 
have been apparent from these extracts, and the 
links that connect them with the plot. We have 
been more liberal with quotations than usual, for the 
play reads better than it acts, notwithstanding the 
powerful effect of Macready’s performance of Hal- 
bert, which alone constitutes the attraction of the 
representation. Indeed, it seems to have been written 
with an exclusive view to the peculiar talent of the 
actor, for it is only when he is on the stage that any 
interest is excited. The long narrative and descrip- 
tive speeches, whose dramatic inefficiency is increased 
by the fine-spun similes and ultra-refinements of 
diction, produce a heaviness, not only because the 
action is suspended, but because the ideas conv eyed 
are not intelligible to the mass of the audience: the 
terseness, and vigour of thought and expression so 
essential to stage dialogue, are only here and there 
visible, and then in bald and colloquial forms. To 
sum up the faults of ‘ Glencoe’ in one brief sentence, 
it has no continuous interest, by reason of the de- 
velopement of either plot, incidents, character, or 
passion ; hence, though single scenes are made ex- 
citing by dint of powerful acting, as a whole it is 
feeble and unimpressive. 

Its reception last Saturday was not so enthusiastic 
as may be supposed ; or rather, the enthusiasm had 
reference to the acting and the authorship, rather 
than the play. Mr. Macready, on being called for, 
stated, that the author was unknown to him till 
within a day or two previously, when he discovered, 
that his correspondent under the name of “ Collin- 
son” was no other than Mr. Serjeant Talfourd. 

We have no room to speak of the acting, and, 
beyond Macready, little occasion. He was admirable 
and effective throughout, with less of his peculiar 
mannerism than usual. Mrs. Warner was earnest 
and impressive, as Lady Macdonald; but she had 
little else to do than to look anxious and horrified ; 
—Miss Faucit, as Helen Campbell, spoiled her per- 
formance by over-pains to appear deeply affected ;— 
Miss P. Horton personated young Alaster with a 
pert, forward boldness, characteristic of the high- 
spirited boy ;—Webster looked the venerable, fallen 
chief Mac Jan well ;—and his son as the young Mac 
Jan, and Phelps as Glenlyon, are also entitled to 
praise. Mr. Howe had a very disagreeable part to 
play in Henry, and took pains to assume the heed- 
Jess levity and inconsequential brusquerie of the 
young soldier. The scenery is in good keeping. 





Miss Ketty’s Tueatre anv Dramatic Scuoot. 
—QOn Wednesday we visited the snug Thespian 
boudoir that Miss Kelly has built at the back of her 
house in Dean Street, Soho. It is pretty, and com- 
modious. Of the entertainments, it only needs be 
said, that Miss Kelly played Lisette, her original 
character, in ‘ The Sergeant's Wife,’ with unimpaired 
skill and earnestness; and that the other parts were 
well sustained. The novelty, a very unpretending 
piece, called ‘ Spring and Autumn,’ introduced Mr. 

orris Barnett in an old French- Englishman ; and 
the third piece, a once popular burletta of intrigue, 





called ‘The Midnight Hour,’ was tolerably well 
played. The principal parts were mostly filled by 
veteran actors, but here and there the crude and 
laboured efforts of a tyro were manifest—from which 
we conclude, that Miss Kelly intends to make this a 
practising stage, or Thédtre des Eléves, where her 
pupils may be gradually brought to face the public, 
and learn the art of playing, without passing through 
the disagreeable and pernicious course of barn-prac- 
tice, and with the benefit of her instruction and 
superintendence, as well as the co-operation of re- 
spectable and experienced performers. The prices 
are too high, as Miss Kelly will find ; and novelties 
are desirable to attract the public. The scenery is 
very nice, and in good taste; the band well com- 
bined ; and the ensemble befits a select place of 
amusement. Miss Kelly has our best wishes for the 
success of her venture, but there is only one way to 
attain it, and that is, by a combination of excellence, 
variety, and cheapness. 





MISCELLANEA 


Horses in Stable.—The W War Minister in France 
has applied to the Academy of Sciences to inform 
him what is the volume of air necessary to a horse in 
the stable, for ensuring the most favourable condi- 
tions of health to the animal ; and the Academy has 
appointed a Committee to examine into the subject, 
who have commenced a series of experiments, with a 
view to its elucidation. 

The Artist’s Model.—Bréchon, a man accustomed 
to sit as a model to the Paris artists, was occasion- 
ally out of his mind. Once when an artist happened 
to be absent at the time appointed, and he could 
not get admission to his studio, he undressed and 
“ sat” on the staircase, resolved to do the duty agreed 
on and be paid for it. * What do I see!” exclaimed 
an elegantly dressed lady who was quietly ascending, 
ignorant of the unwonted sight that awaited her.” 
“ Never mind me, Madam,” said Bréchon, “T am 
Ajax struck with,a thunderbolt."Pictures of the 
French. 

Gleanings from the Note- Book of a Northern Travel- 
ler.—A Polish lady, a subject of Austria, provided 
herself with a passport to go to some town in Russia. 
When she arrived at the Russian frontier, her 
passport and luggage were strictly examined, and 
being found unexceptionable, her dress next under- 
went the same scrutiny ; and a ring being found on 
her finger engraved with the arms of Poland and 
Lithuania, she was sent to prison, and was with diffi- 
culty released, when, on the application of her friends 
the Austrian authorities claimed her as a subject.— 
Some one remarked to the Emperor Nicholas, six or 
seven years ago, * Poland is quieted for the present, but 
in 50 years it will still exist ;” his answer was, ‘* Poland 
may, but there shall be no Poles.” One of his plans 
for putting this resolution into effect is, to carry off 
every two years some hundreds of children (from six 
years old and upwards) to colonize a part of Siberia. 
—Apbout a year ago, a Pole was imprisoned at Wilna 
on suspicion of being a political agent from France. 
Nothing could be proved against him, but, neverthe- 
less, he was condemned to be shot by the Russians, 
after he had been rendered incapable of walking by 
having scalding lead poured upon his legs, and other 
torments to make him confess. Before execution he 
was told he might take leave of some other Polish 
prisoners, detained on similar suspicions, the Rus- 
sians hoping to perceive some sign of intelligence 
between them during the interview. In this they 
were disappointed; he merely said, “I have been 
told youare my countrymen : if I have been accused 
of informing against you, I here declare it to be false, 
for, as you know, you are all perfect strangers to me. 
Adieu! be patient, firm, and true to your country.” 
He then began to sing the march Dombrowski, “ No 
no, while we live Poland is not lost,” changing the 
words “ while we live,” into, “though we perish,” 
and singing this he was carried (being unable to 
walk) to execution, the people, as he passed through 
the streets, joining the procession and singing in 
chorus. 











To Connusronsanta—A Subscriber—A Friend in Dean’s 
Yard—J. B.—H. C. received.—We are obliged to C. L.—The 
subject discussed in Mr. Barron’s letter has little public 
interest, and would involve us in endless controversy. 
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3rd. By Critica OsseRvaTions, > which will be inter- 
spersed occasional remarks upon the beauties of the style and 
conceptions. 

‘he Drama, that ezauisite and invaluable portion of French 
literature, cannot fail to present many perplexities. By the 
different illustrations given, it wi seen that the chief Object 
is to render the path easy and — ayy and to unfold beauties 
of the scene which might otherwise lie unobserved or un- 
recarded, 

The selection embraces the high and dignitied character of 
Tragedy. as well as the refined and spirited elegance of the 


Comic Muse. 
COMEDIES by MOLIERE. 
1. Le Misanthrope. 8. Les Précieuses Ridicules, 
2. L’Avare 9. L’Ecole des Femmes. 
3. Le Bourgeois Gentilhomme. 10. L'Ecole des Maris. 
. Le Tartufi ll. Le Médecin Malgré Lui. 
. Le Malade imaginaire. 12. M. de Pourceaugnac, 
. Les Femmes Savante: 13. Amphitry on. 
. Les Fourberies de Scapin. 
TRAGEDIES, &c. by RACINE. 
. La Thébaide, ou les Fréres . Bajazet. 
Ennemis . Mithridate, 
. Alexandre le Grand. 9. Iphizénie. 
Andromaque. 10. Phédre. 
. Les Plaideurs (Com.) 1. Esther. 
Britannicus. 2. Athalia. 
Bérénice. 
TRAGEDIES, &c. = P. CORNEILLE, 
ue Cid. 9. —_ Loparne D'Arragon, 
Horace. (C 
inna. . Nic homade. 
og tere ) . Sertorius. 
Menteur (Com. . - 
Pompée. ane By T. CORNEILLE. 
todegune. 2. Arizne. 
Héraclius, Empereur . Le Comte D'Esse 
d'Orient. . Le Festin de Pierre (Com.) 
VOLTAIRE. 
. Brutus. 5. Mahomet. 
. Zaire. 6. Mérope. 
. Alzire. 7. La Mort de César. 
4. Orestes. a 
To oe persons to make their own selections, the Publisher 
will continue tosell the Plays seperately at ls. each, and Is. 
half-bound ; or Moliére, Racine, o's Coupee may be had 
in 2 vols. neatly bound, embossed, a t+ 
Published by. i Souter, 1 131, leet-street 
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LENCOE; or, sy TATE of the MAC- 
DONALDS. a A Tragedy. i in Five Acts. 
‘oxon, Dover-st treet. 
ae published. price 2s. 
K EW mt ITS GARDENS 
REDERICK SCHEER, E 
B. Steill: Seeieetne Daniell, Ric hmond. 
ABRIDGMENT OF HIS GRACE’S DESPATCHES, 
In 2 vols. price ie. Paitoem | in size, Embellishments, &c. with 
of Napoleon in the Family Library, 
HE ‘LIFE of THUR DUKE of 
For th fthe oe at eee this lif 
“ For the pur; of the general reader, fe 
to the others, being free fom hea issertations, sre ~~~ 
other biographies of this description fitonly for professional 
persons."’— Atlas. 


E. E. Churton, Library, 26, Holles-streets_ 
Just published, in 12mo. price 4s. 6d. ¢ 


EY to SCHILLER’S POEMS ; ‘with a Glos- 


sary, fovieal and oth the Dite wities of Language, Construc- 
tion, ond | eerie lan t Allusions. 
i DMUND Bach of the "British Museum. 
A hoo! hd suit in size, but likely, we apprehend, to be of con- 
siderable use to the students of rey poetry .""— Times, May 15. 
e author has rendered a very acceptable and valuable 
service to the English reader of Schiller's Poems....It ought to 
be placed in she! sents ofall students of the exquisite literature 
of Germany.” 
ndon: Biacl k “ke Armstrong, 
Queen.? 8, Wellington-street North 


DEPOT FOR OXFORD AND CAMBRIDGE BOOkKs, 


A™.: Books published at, or used by the two 
Universities, may be roused of GEORGE BELL, 1, 
Bouverie-street, Fleet-street, Londor 

Aregular communication is kept ap with both Universities; 
and any books, of — the supply - ——— are ordered 
immediately. A List may be bad pplication. 

Ala ape Collection of "MODERN. APATHEMAT TAL BOOKS, 
TRANSLA and EXAMINATION QUESTIONS on 
An A TuEMATICAL, “CLASSIC AL, and THEOLOGICAL SUb. 





_ Possiga Booksellers to the 








ust published, price 14s. the first volume of 

A HIS’ TORY OF ENGLAND during the 
Reign of George IUL. By JOHN ADOLPHUS, Esq. The 

whole to be completed in 8 large volumes 8vo. uniform with 
the new edition of Hume and Smollett, The three volumes 
which have already appeared, and passed through four editions, 
are much enlarged from more recent disclosures, and will be 
commpues in regular succession, at intervals of about two 
mont 

London: Jobn Lee, 440, West Strand. 


VHE CANADIAN NATURALIST. 
PHILIP HENRY GOSSE, 
Cor. Mem. of the Nat ae 


of Montreal, and of the 
This volume contains brief and ‘porter Notices of some of 
the more prominent Phenomena of Natural Philosophy, De- 
scriptions of the Quadrupeds, Birds, and Insects, ‘Trees, I lowers, 
and Plants, observed by the Author, when wandering through- 
out the seasons of several years, in the woods an fields of 
Lower Canada; interspersed with characteristic anecdotes, and 
illustrated by forty-four engravings of the most remarkable 
animal and vegetable productions. Post svo. price 12s. cloth, 
obn Van Voorst, 1, Paternoster-row. 
NDIA, 


PERSIA, and CAUBUL_—WYLD'S 

MAP of all the COU NTRIES lying between TURKEY and 
BURMAH ; comprising Asia Minor, Persia, and Arabia, and in- 
cluding the Black, Caspian, and Red Seas, particularly con- 
structed to show the Overland Route to India, and the relative 
position of Russia to the Anglo-Indian possessions, with enlarged 
plans 2 she Dardanelles and Bosphorus. Four sheets, /.; 
case, 

NAP ‘of ‘INDIA, constructed with grant care and research 
from the latest authorities. and intended more particularly to 
facilitate a reference to the civil and military stations, witha 
papmeteiont table of reciprocal distances. One large sheet, !5s. ; 


Mu, 
Bie INDEX to WYLD’S MAP of INDIA, containing the names 
of ay thousand places, with their latitude and longitude. 











“Published hy James Wyld, y Geographer to the Queen, Charing- 
cross Kast, four doors from ‘Trafalgar-square, London. 


Just PARAP HH &vo. price 10s. 6d. boards, the 4th edition of 
PARAPHRASTIC TRANSLAT ION of the 
foot Bony EPISTLES. With Not 

By PHILIP_NICHOLAS SHUTT LEW ORT H, D.D. 
Warden of New Co! ~ ty Oxford; and Rector of Foxley, Wilts. 
Rivingtons, St. Paul's Churchyard, and Waterloo-p ace. 

lso, by the same Author, 
1. Sermons on the Leading Principles and Prac- 
tical Duties of Christianity. 2 vols, 8vo. 1. 
2. Not Tradition, but Scripture. 
— small &vo. 4s. 
. The Consistency of the Whole Scheme of 


Rev ae with Itself and with Human Reason. Small 8vo. . 6s. 
Just published. price 5s. in feap. S8vo 


HE UNIVERSAL TENDENCY to ASSO- 
CIATION in MANKIND ANALYZED and_ ILLUS- 
TRATED. With Practical and Historical Notices of the Bonds 
of Society, as regards Individuals and Communities ; compre- 
hending the Elements and Results of Combinations in the dif- 
ferent kinds of Civil Constitutions in the World, in Ecclesiastical 
Governments, Federal Unions, Municipal Corporations, Orders 
of Knighthood, Castes, Ecclesiastical Orders, Free Masonry. and 
in the Confederated Structure of Armies: in'the Nature of Com- 
mercial Treaties, Commerce. Business Partnerships, Literary, 
Benevolent, and Religious Societies, Trades and Political Unions, 
and Mobs: in Ancient and ern Concourses for Recreation, 
Games, Convivial Clubs, Fairs, Horse and Yacht Races: the 
Associating Influences of Fashion, Gradation of Rank, Usages, 
and Customs; with the Elements contained in Neighbourhoud, 
Similarity of Language, Name, or Colour, and in Unity of Opi- 
nion. Moreover, the Elements of Dissociation included in War, 
Slavery, Captivity, the Segregation of Females, the Disunion of 
Ultra-dense Population ; with occasional Remarks on the Do- 
mestic Relations, on Sects and Parties, on Solitude, Exclusive- 
ness, Socialness. and Ne ip] re 
y JOHN DUNLOP, Esq. F.S.S. 
Founder of the Temperance Society System in Great Britain. 
Also, by the same Author, 

The Philosophy of Artificial and Compeleery 
Drinking Usage in the United Kingdom. 12mo. 5s 

Compulsory ns sages; being Extracts 
from the above. 

The Tcapemess Emigrants: a Drama. 12mo. 
price Is. 6d. 

Houlston & Stoneman, 65, Paternoster-row, London. 
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— PUBLISHED eo DAY. 
iscellaneous and Class: 
A MANUAL of ANCIENT GEOGRAPHY ; 


or, the STUDENT HIS OWN JUSTRUCTOR ; 3 with 
copious Indexes of Ancient and Modern Names, andan A 


dy, with Il . feap. vo _ Now ready, 3 vols. 8vo. i 
NSTRUCTIONS mo GARDENING for] [JISTORY of the POPES of ROME during 
LADIES. B the xVith and XVIIth Centuries. 


MRS. LOUDON. Translated fi vom the German of LEOPOLD RANKE. 
John Murray, Albemarle-strect. ARAH AUSTIN, 





the work. 
- By PETER EDMUND LAURENT 
Late of the Royal Naval College in H. yard, Fortamenth, 
Author of * A New T. rapelation of Herodotus, * The Odes 
Pindar in Ene ish Prose,” &c. 

Anew edition, with QUES TIONS for SéLF-EX AMINATION 
by the Author of ‘Questions on Adam’s Roman Antiquities,’ 
&c., and a Map of the World of Herodotus. Demy 8vo. 12s. 

«We have not met with a work of more value to the classical 
reader than this laborious and very useful volume. The indexes 
alone are worth half a historical series, as guides to references 
in esteemed authors, and on every point connected with ancient 
geography that interest the scholar or general reader. Brief 
sketches illustrate these subjects, and, being well arranged, are 
capable of giving more information in an hour than even intel- 
ligent zener would be likely to supply in several days. Upon 
these grounds we hesitate not to declare (in spite of a few foreign 
idioms which are distinguishable in the author's language) that 
a companion to the library more useful than Mr. Laurent’s ‘ In- 
troduction” can nowhere be found. A word of further praise 
is not necessary, when we add, that upwards of nine thousaed 
places are di or in this single volume.” 
Literary Gazette. 


HE STUDENTS GUIDE i in his CHOICE 
of BOOK University Honours. 
2m0, 3s. 
= dea 6 6 Notg dy ixdorwp arodoin.—Arist. Rhet. 
Ill. 


XAMINATION PAPERS, for the USE of 
THEOLOGICAL STUDENTS, on the Facts of the Old 
and New Testaments; the Doctrines and Evidences of Chris- 
tianity ; the -— of the Church ; Liturgies, Translations of 
the Bib ble, & &c. By the Author of ‘ Questions on Adam's Roman 
Antiquities,’ &c, 12mo. 3s.; and interleaved, 4s. 
“I tasked myself, and I asked myself, 
And myself replied to 
“We cannot sufficiently seectemancl this collection to young 
candidates for holy orders: it constitutes, in fact, the student 
his own self-instructor. Even to the lay thirster after religious 
knowledge, this work will prove of the most acceptable utility.” 
—Keview. 1v. 


MANUAL of the SECTS and HERESIES 

of the EARLY CHRISTIAN CHURCH; and brief Biogra- 

peo Notices of the Principal Writers and Divi ines; with an 

Appendix, containing an Account of the most remarkable 

Modern Sects, and a Chronological Table. By the Author of 

Ienvedy re on Adam's — Antiquities,’ &c. 3s.; inter- 
leaved, 4s 


UESTIONS on ADAM'S ROMAN ANTI- 
QUITIES, _— - uniformly, one forming a useful ap- 
pendage to that w 
2nd edition, } rent SvO. 68.5 intoricaved, 7 7s. 6d. 
vi. 
RISTOTELIS ETHICA NICOMACHEA, 
x recensione Imm. Bexkerti; with English Notes, a 
running Analysis of the Aapuments ts, and A separate Introductions 
to each of the Ten Books. By JOHN S. BREWER, M.A. 
Queen’ 3 College, Oxford. Bou 8vo, wa 
* Non nisi ex Aristotele ipso discas demum Aristotelem intel- 
ligere.”"—LBushle, Pref. in Opera Arist. p. ix. 
Translations of the Classics. 
Vil, 
RISTOPHANES, in English Prose, viz., the 
CLOUDS. « and PEACE. Bya Graduate ofthe University 
of Oxford. 8vo. 
“Comedia est “mnitatio vite, speculum consuetudinis, imago 
veritatis.” —CIC, apud Donat. in Fragm. de Trag. et Com. 
Vill. 


A BISTOPHANES, in English Prase, viz., the 
ACHARNIANS, KNIGHTS, WASPS, oad  piRDs. By 
a Graduate of the University = Oxford. 8vo. 


SCHYLUS, COMPLETE. The SEVEN 
TRAGEDIES of ASSCHYLUS. ‘Translated into English 

Prose, from the Texts of Blomfield and Scholefield, with Notes. 
= eqptien. By a Graduate of the University of Oxford. 8vo. 


x. 
ICERO de ORATORE; or, his THREE 

IALOGUES upon the Charact ter and Qualifications of 
an Orator. Translat into English by WILLIAM GUTHRIE, 
Esq. A new edition, revised ~ improved, 12mo. 6s. 








URIPIDES. The "BACCHA and HERA- 

CLIDA of EURIPIDES. Translated into English Prose. 

from the Text of ELMSLEY, yr! i By a Graduate of 
the University of Oxford. wns. €s 


ERODOTUS. The Nine Books of the HIS- 
TORY of Benoogrus. Translated from the Text of 
Thomas Gaisford, D.D., Dean of Christ Church, and Regius 
Professor of Greek. With Notes, Illustrative and Critical ; and 
a Geogra) ~ yy Index defining the situation of every place 
i by Herodotus. To which are_ prefixed, a enamary 
Ae , and an introductory Bovey By PETER E. 

nslator of the ‘Odes of Pindar into English 

. anther of* A Manual of Ancient Geography,’ &c. 2nd 
Pre with numerous and important Corrections, Additional 
Notes, and a Map of the — nae Herodotus. 2 vols. 8vo. 1/. 4s. 


ORACE. The WORKS of HORACE, trans- 
lated | Meerally Ey ee Prose. By C. SMART, M.A. 


of Pembroke College, . Anew and much improved 
edition. 1 vol. 18mo. 7s. 


INDAR. The ODES. of PINDAR, translated 
into English Prose, with Explanatory Not By PETER 
ayy LAURENT, s, hates to of" The Translation of Herodo- 
tus,’ ual of Ancient Ge To which is added, 
2 


* &e, 
Wii's DISSERTATIONS oerthe OLYMPIC GAMES 


V IRGIL. The WORKS of yy translated 
Wi literally into English Prose. JOSEPH. DAVIDSON, 

ith Expl planatory Notes, and the Latin "Text eopetalty corrected 
from Hh leyne. Anew edition, in 2 pocket vols. 0. 9s. 
Sea in ee 
ton, and T, Stevenson, Cambridge, ’ 


ot 








John , a, Albemarle-street. 
HAND-BOOKS FOR TRAVELLERS, 


Nearly ready, in 2 vols. post 8vo. 
1, AND-BOOK for the NETHERLANDS, T HE ARA B Ss IN SPAIN. 
+ o RHINE, and NORTH GERMANY. New edition, ea yg esreecaL gy = 
post sv 5 5 
a 2. Hand-Book SeGeiteeyant the Danube. Toeiyiated rate oo etme UE of 
dition, in a few 
“3. Hand iBook f for Switzerland and Savoy, 10s. a VEW and SECOND-HAND BOOKS, at REDUCED 
4. Hand-Book for Denmark, Sweden, Norway, beng pn fe “yh SO, The Colemgescns Se cont 
and Russia, Mop and Plans, } 


stag: 
2s. Terms of Subse’ ription t to > Churton’ 's Library: 
Jobn Murray, _ ry ‘The year, 10/, 10s. ; 5/. 5s.; or 41. 4s. 











In 2 vols. with Portraits and Vignettes, price 40s. cloth, 


THE WORKS OF BEAUMONT AND FLETCHER, 


With an INTRODUCTION by GEORGE DARLEY. 
ALSO, 


1. The WORKS OF MASSINGER and FORD, with an INTRODUCTION by HARTLEY 
COLERIDGE. Price 20s. cloth. 


2. The WORKS OF BEN JONSON, with a MEMOIR by BARRY CORNWALL. 24s. cloth. 
3. The WORKS OF SHAKSPEARE, with a LIFE by THOMAS CAMPBELL. Price 16s, cl. 
EDWARD MOXON, Dover-street. 





Sixth Edition, enlarged and improved, of Surenne’s Manual, 
In royal 18mo. with 3 Maps, 4s. half-bound, 


THE NEW FRENCH MANUAL, 
TRAVELLERS COMPANION ; 


Containing an Introduction to French Pronunciation—a copious Vocabulary—a Selection of Phrases— 
a Series of Conversations on Tours through France, Holland, Belgium, Germany, and Switzerland ; with a Description of the 
Public Buildings. Institutions, Curiosities, Manners, and Amusements of the Fre neh Capital, &c.—alsu Models of Epistolary Cor- 
respondence, and Directions to ‘Travellers; to which are added, the Local Statistics of Paris—Tables of French and British 
Monies, Weights, and Measures ; also the Population of the French Departments and chief Towns according to the latest 


Authorities. 
By GABRIEL SURENNE, F.A.S.E, 
OLIVER & BOYD, Edinburgh; SIMPKIN, MARSHALL & Co. London. 
OF WHOM MAY BFE HAD, 
Surenne’s New Pronouncing French Primer, Fourth Edition. 
Royal 18mo. 1s. 6d. 


THE LIFE AND WORKS -OF SIR WALTER SCOTT, 
» Uniform in 98 Volumes, small octavo, 198 Engravings. 
I. LIFE by Mr. LOCKHART, 10 Vols., 21 Engravings. Just completed. 
II. WAVERLEY NOVELS, 48 Vols., 96 Engravings. 
III. POETRY, 12 Vols., 25 Engravings. 


With the Author's Introductions of 1830, various Readings, and Editor’s Notes, 
not to be found in any other Editions, 


IV. PROSE WRITINGS, 28 Vols., 56 Engravings. . 
ANY ODD VOLUMES TO MAKE UP SETS. 
R. CADELL, Edinburgh; WHITTAKER & CO. London; and all Booksellers. 
NOW READY. 
In one thick Svo. vol. with large Map, engraved from the original survey by J. & C. Walker, 
REAR-ADMIRAL VON WRANGELL’S 


NARRATIVE OF HIS EXPEDITION TO 
SIBERIA AND THE POLAR SEA, 


Undertaken by order of the Russian Government. 


Edited by MAJOR SABINE, R.A. F.R.S. 


“ And here we must close our notice of ome of the most attractive works of the kind that has for some years passed through our 
hand.”’—See Foreign Quarterly Review, No. 4 


JAMES. MADDEN & CO. 8, Leadenhall-street. 











MAY BE HAD THROUGH ANY BOOKSELLER, 
In 2 vols, 8vo. cloth, price 11. 1s. 


MAJOR SIR WILLIAM LLOYDS NARRATIVE 
OF A JOURNEY FROM CAUNPOOR 


To the Borenvo Pass, in the HimaLtaya Mounratrns, via GwaLior, AGRA, DELHI, and SirHIND: 
With Captain ALEXANDER GERARD’ account of an attempt to penetrate by BEkHUR 
to Garoo, and the Lake Mansarovana, &c. with Maps. 


Edited by GEORGE LLOYD. 


** A more valuable and engaging work we would strive in vain at this moment to name among the recent mass of new books. * ® 
The Major writes not only as a Christian should do, but like a frank soldier. We are pleased to find his sentiments as ss as 
bg are op ctagant and elevated.”"— Monthly Review. 

the three tours the two by the enterprising brothers Gerard, were purely scientific in their objects. * * Major 
Lloyd’ 's contribution is inthe form of a (pummel ons is the most popular portion of the work, not merely for the <= \ 4 
handles but for the chesecter of the man.”—Spectat 

“ The volumes in which these journeys are related are engecdingly valuable ones.""— Argus. 

“ These are two volumes oes ex value and interest."’— Britannia, 


London; MADDEN & CO, 8, Leadenhall-street, (late Parbury & Co.) 
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published, small post Bvo. 
HE LAYS of a LADY; or, Poetical Tales 


and Poems. By Mrs. COLONEL BELL. Price 5s. 
London: T. H. Rice, 14, Charles-street, St. James's. 


Published by Sherwood & Co. Pa ternoster- 
N ESSAY on “ THE ‘PROFESSION OF 


THE EDUCATOR.” Price 2. 
* ‘The author of the brochure — = enters fully into the 





LIST OF NOVELS BY G. P. R. — Esa. 
Printed for Longman, Orme, & 


HE RING'S WIGH WAY. 


HENRY of GUISE; or, “= States of Blois. 3 vols. 
THE GENTLEMAN of the OLD SCHOOL. 3 vols. 
THE HUGUENOT: a Tale of the French Protestants. 


3 vols. 
THE ROBBER. 3 vols. 2nd edition. 
ADVENTURES of JOHN MARSTON HALL. 3 vols. 
MARY of BURGUN DY; or, the Revolt of Ghent. 3 vols. 
ONE ph 4 THOUSAND; or, the Days of Henri 
Quatre. 3vo0 
ATTILA: = Romance. 3 vols. 





This day is published, Part I1., hop, i sewed, price 1/. 10s. ; 


entire di and submits a variety of views and arguments, 
evincing an honourable sympathy with the position of teachers, 
and an intimate acquaintance with their responsibilities." — Atlas. 
“It contains much that deserves the attention of the public, 
particularly respecting the schools for the middle and upper 
classes of society."’— Atheneum. 
Published this day, price 1s. the new number of 
ROTHER JONATHAN; or, 
“ THE SMARTEST NATION IN ALL CREATION. ce 
To be completed in Fifteen Monthly Parts, each containing 
thirty-two pages of letter-press and two coloured aquatint en- 
gravings on steel. By ROBERT CRUIKSH 
London : Hugh Cunningham, 1, St. Martin’ ~~” Trafalgar- 
square, _and all Booksellers in Town and Country. 


SHIP-BUILDING. 
In 4to. price 12s., with Fuheen. jinqrevings on Steel, and nume- 








epee SCHOOLS. 
In 12mo. Es boards, the 3rd edition, of 

COURS of “LESSON 8, sogether with the 

n whic! I 
SCHOOLS ; and r alsoa copious Collection of a Boy and Mort 
Songs, suitable for Infant Instruction, either in Schools or in 

Private Families. 7 

Kivingtons, st. Paul’s Churchyard, and Waterloo-place. 4 


THE FAMILY LIBRARY, VOL. 73. 
On Monday, the Ld Cd —_ will be uppliebed. in a handsome 


5s. bound 1 
HE LIFE. of MAHOMET, founder of the 
Religion of Islam, and the Empire of the Sa 

Notices of oe His of Islamism vie of Arabia. By with 
AMUEL GREEN, Formi: ibe 73 of the Family Library, * 
sae The Family poy nae be nee gre in Eighty Volumes, 

London: printed for Th Cheapsid 
procured, by o order, of all other Boo aliens. ws 008 may hop 


Will be p vanty on the Ist of June, in 8vo. (800 
and 9 Plates, price 24s. in cloth, Vor itt, at abet 


ACGILLIVRAY’ S HISTORY of BRITISH 








betpesv cel TREATISE ON THE THEORY AND PRACTICE OF 
VAN VAL ARCHI U 


" 
ANTA JAVANICAS “RARIORES, De- A TECT E ; 
gy iconibusque illustrate quas in insula Java, Annis being the Article | o Surp-Beiip1NnG” in the Ene yelopeedia of Prey CHR RES Sw Sows woobr SOR ERS eRe 
is02—I811, legit et investigavit THOMAS HORSFIELD, M.D. | Britannica, Sevenel & dition. Wy F. B. CREUZE ERS, &c. ‘ 
E siccis dese criptionce et characteres plurimaram elaboravit Memhor of the og ts School of Naval Architecture, 
JOANN t S J.T a . NN da uJ assim adjecit KOBERTUS Bil aifinitates President of the Portsmouth Philosophical Society, an 
priesertim resp cient he wile = yect yen od A ment Editor of the Pape rs on Naval Architecture. matic Index to the three volumes. 
Of whom sti ¢ fey ha Adam & Charles Black idipburgh ; Simpkin, Ms arshall & Co., “ | consider this the best work on wa b Crulthelegicnl science 
Part I 91 10 1 »d. 32.10 Whittaker & Co., and Hamilton, Adams & Co., London; and | with which I am acguainted.”"—J. J. 4 
art I., price s. 5 OF CO oure 9 UE. LUS, John C umming, Dublin. London: Scott, Webster, & Adin _ 


This volume has been Nee extended, so as to com. 
plete the series of LAND BIRDS, and concludes with a syste~ 














Published this day, containing 4 Plates, Part L., of FISHER’S 


HISTORIC ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE BIBLE, 
Principally after the OLD MASTERS. 
A Part, containing Three Engravings, demy 4to., will be issued on the Ist of each Month, price 2s. A limited number of large paper Proof copies (imperial 4to. size) price 4s. a 


Part. The Work will be printed in the handsomest style, and will form, when complete, an elegant Table or Library Book; or the Engravings may be devoted to the illustration of 
any Bible not less in size than octavo. 


In 3 4to. vols. esa bound, 37. 10s. 
SYRIA AND THE HOLY LAND ILLUSTRATED, 
In a series of One Hundred and Twenty highly-finished Engrayings, with Descriptions by JOHN CARNE, 


Ill, 
In 2 4to. vols. moroeco, 3. 3s. 


CONSTANTINOPLE, AND THE SEVEN CHURCHES OF 
ASIA MINOR ILLUSTRATED, 


In a series of Ninety-six highly-finished Engravings, with Descriptions by the Rev. ROBERT WALSH, L.L.D. Chaplain to the British Embassy at the Ottoman Porte. 


Iv. 
In 2 vols. handsomely bound, 2/. 2s. 


THE SHORES AND ISLANDS OF THE MEDITERRANEAN 
ILLUSTRATED, 
In a series of Sixty-six highly-finished Engravings from Drawings by SIR GRENVILLE TEMPLE, Bart., MAJOR IRTON, &e., with Descriptions by the Rev. G. N. WRIGHT, M.A. 


% 
In 2 vols. containing 103 exquisite Engravings, a New Edition, price 20. 2s. of 


» THE BOOK OF GEMS. 


Comprising Select Extracts from the works of ONE HUNDRED B RITISH POETS, illustrated by ONE HUNDRED BRITISH ARTISTS. 
With Biographical Notices of the Poets, by 8. C. HALL, Esq. 
“It is indeed a Book of Gems."—Times. «* Happily designed, happily executed, and happily named.”—Morning Chronicle. 
** Its contents are not for a year, nor an age, but for ail time."—Examiner. 
vi. 
FISHER’S PICTORIAL EDITION, CLOTH ELEGANT, lil. Is. OF 


BUNYAN’S PILGRIM’S PROGRESS. 


With Life of Bunyan by JOSIAHT CONDER, and Notes by W. MASON. 
Containing Twenty-five highly-finished Engravings from Drawings by J. M. W. Turner, H. Melville, George Baxter, William Derby, and a graphic representation of VANITY FAIR, 
by George Cruikshank. 
« This exceedingly beautiful edition is fairly entitled to take precedence of all others. Its value is greatly enhanced by Mr. Conder’s Memoir.”"—Eelectic Review. 


Vil. 
Eleventh edition, price 9s. of 


THE WOMEN OF ENGLAND, 


Their SOCIAL DUTIES and DOMESTIC HABITS. 
By MRS. ELLIS. Post 8vo. price 9s. 
“Tf we could have our own way, every family should order a copy. Husbands, especially young husbands, should buy it for their wives ; fathers, for their daughters ; brothers, jor 
their sisters." —Methodist Magazine. 
VIII. 
UNTFORM WITH “HE WOMEN OF ENGLAND.” 


THE VOICE OF CONSCIENCE. 


By MRS. QUINTIN KENNEDY. Post 8vo. price 7s. 6d. 


IX. 
In a handsome imperial 8vo. vol. cloth, gilt edges, 1/. 1s.; calf. 26s. 


THE FAMILY PRAYER BOOK ; 


Containing Prayers for every Stoning and Evening throughout the Year ; and additional Prayers for Special Occasions. By the Rev. J. MORISON, D.D. Printed in a bold and legible 
type, with references at the head of each Prayer to portions of Scripture, to be read at the Family Devotions. 
This work is strongly recommended by the Revs. Henry Blunt, B. Boothroyd, D.D., J. Leifchild, James Sherman, Caleb Morris, Thomas Raffles, J. Pye Smith, R. Vaughan, Ralph 
Wardlaw, and Robert Halley. 


FISHER, SON, & CO. NEWGATE-STREET, LONDON, 
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JUST PUBLISHED, 
N APPENDIX to DOWDING’S 
GENERAL CATALOGUE of BOOKS, 
For 1840, 
From which the following are selections :-— 


Annual Register of History, Politics, and Litera- 
ture, from its commencement in 175s to 1835, and Index, 79 vols. 
syo. calf, very neat, only 15/. 10s. 

Anether Set, in very neat half-calf binding, nearly 

ew, 
. or tal and Modern Universal History, a fine set, 
65 vols. 8vo. in good fresh calf binding, only 9%. 9s. 

Another Set of the last edition, 60 vols, 8vo. half 
bound, neat, 10/. 10s. 

A Catalogue of the Royal and Noble Authors of 
England, Scotland, and Ireland, with Lists of their Works, by 
the Earl of Orlord, 150 beautiful Portraits, 5 vols. 8vo. morocco 
elegant, 3/. 8s. ; publish hed at 9/ 

ZEsop’s Fables, with 112 fine Plates, 
ayo. very neat, in half russia, 26s. 

British Critic, from its commencement in 1793 to 

226, 65 vols. 8vo. n neatly half bound, only 3/ 

Britton’s Illustrations of Public Buildings in 
London, fine plates, 2 thick vols. royal 8vo. half morocco, 28s. ; 
published at 6/, 6s. 

Bingham’s Antiquities of the Christian Church, 
10 vols. 8vo. neat 

Bollingbroke's Works, best edition, 8 vols. 8vo. 
half bound, neat, 

Bloomfield’s “Critical Digest of the New Testa- 
ment, 8 vols. 8vo. half russia, uncut, 5/. 10s. 

Bible (Scott's), 6 vols, 4to. calf gilt, 5/. 15s. 1823. 

Bible (Henry’s), best edition, by Burder and 
Hughes, with fine plates, large paper, 6 vols. royal 4to. new, in 
best calf bindins 

Bible (Hawker "s), 9 vols. royal Svo. neat, in rough 
calf, 51. 6s 
British Poets and Translations, Whittingham’s 
beautiful edition, Wee vols. in 50, new, and elegantly half- bound 
in green morocco, 171. 15 

Burnet’s History of his Own Ti imes, with the sup- 
pressed passages re stored, &c. .» best edition, 6 vols. Svo. calf, 
very neat, Sis, Ox ‘ord, 1823. 

Burchell’s Travels in the Interior of Africa, fine 
coloured Prints, 2 vols. elegantly half-bound russia, 4/. 10s.; 
published at 10/. 10s., very searce. 

Burnet on Painting, the three parts, 4to. boards, 
3s. 5 published at 3/. 10s. 

Canova’s Works on Sculpture and Modelling, com- 
plete in 9 parts, imp. ito., proofs - India paper, ef which only 50 
were printed, 31. 88. published at 121. 

Clarendon’s ‘History of the Rebellion and Civil 
Wars in England, with his Life, 8 vols. royal 8vo. new and ele- 
eet, ie half morocco, uncut, top edges gilt, best Oxford edition, 


2 vols. royal 


Claude’s Liber Veritatis, a collection of 200 rare 
and choice Prints, 2 vols. folio, neatly bound, 4/. l4s. 6¢. 

China.—The Costume of China, together with the 
Punishments of China, beantifelly coloured prints, imp. 4to. 
half bound, 50s. ; published at 8/. 6d. 

Collection complete des Table: wx Historiques de 
la Revolution Frangaise, original genuine edition, first impres- 
sions of the Prints and Portraits, 3 large vols. folio, calf, neat, 
only 7l. 17s. 6d. . 

Curtis’s Botanical Magazine, a particularly fine 
set, 53 vols. 8vo. new, in half russia, 27/. 10s. 

Don’s Gardener’s and Botanist’s Dictionary,4 large 
vols. 4to. new, in half calf, very neat, 2/. l6s.; pub. at tol. 10s. 

Janiell’s interesting Selections trom Animated 
Nature, beautiful Plates, 2 vols. half morocco, new, 3/. 12s.; 
published at 16/. 

Encyclopedia (The London), 2 
cloth lettered, 7/. 

Elegant Extracts, Prose, Verse, and Epistles, last 


pune of edition, 3 large vols. saya 8vo. new and handsomely 
alf bound, 38s. 


Grose’s Antiquities of England, Ireland, Scotland, 
and Wales, best edit. 12 vols. imp. 8vo. ch if extra, only 8i. 18s. éd. 

Gell’s Pompeiana, 2 vols. imp. 8vo. calf extra, 
2l. 2s.; published at 8/. 8s. A 

Gentlieman’s Magazine, from its commencement 
in 1731, 131 vols. half bound, uniform, only 12/. 12s. 

Hartley on Man, best edition, 2 thick vols. royal 
8vo. hoards, 15s.; published at 3s. 6d. 

Ludlow’s (General) Memoirs, best edition, folio, 
neat, 22s, 1751. 

Lavater’s Phy siognomy, best edition, by Holcroft, 
3 thick vols. royal Bvo. calf extra, 40s. 1789. 

Lodge’s Portraits of Illustrious Personages of 


Great Britain, a fine original copy, I: 2 vols. imp. 8vo. half morocco, 
bound in 6, only 9. 18s, ; published at 351. 

Another Copy in boards, 71. 10s. 

Museum Worsleyanum, complete in 12 parts, 
folio,a Subscriber's copy, No-21, first proofs, only 58s.; pub. at 18/. 

Montefiore’s Commercial Precedents, 4to. half 
bound, 31s. 6d., best edition. 

Nicholls’s Progresses, Processions, Festivities, &c. 
of King James the First, 4 vols. 4to. splendidly half-bound red 
morocco, 4/. 8s. ; published at 12/. 

Nicholls’s Progresses, Public Processions, &c. &c. 
of Queen Elizabeth, with fine Engravings, 3 vols. tte. - splendidly 
half-bound red morocco, 4/. 4s. ; published at lld.1 

Pinkerton’s Collection of Voyages oa T ‘ravels, a 
choice copy, 17 vols. 4to. half russia, very ‘Beat, 91. 9s. 

Reeves’ History of English Law, 4 vols. Svo. best 
edition, neat, 45s 

pin and Tindal’s History of England, Portraits, 
Monume ents, and Medals, 5 vols. folio, best edit. neat, 4/. l4s. 6d. 
ott’s Novels, the original and very scarce edition, 
32 vols. 8vo. elegantly bound calf extra, 17/. iss. 
*,* The Appendix forwarded to order, accompanied with Name 
and Address, Gratis. 
J. DOWDING, ae, NEWGATE-STREET, LONDON, 


22 vols, royal 8yo. 





RIGINAL DRAWINGS. A “Collection of 
Ho, Drewings by MARTIN, PARRIS, and the late W. 
DANIELL. R.A. are now on sale at Churton’s Library, 26, 
Holles-street._-These Drawings being small, are cestiaaiecay 
adapted for Ca pinet collections and Albums. 
PAte TEES, SOLICITORS, and ADVER- 
TISERS generally, are respectfully informed that Adver- 
tisements for the London Gazette, and all the London and Pro- 
vincial Papers, through the oflice of Mr. 8. Deacon, 3, Walbrook, 
will meet ot attention without any extra charge for agency. 
Established 1822 


LOWMAN SS IMPROVED COPYIST, or 

PORTABLE COPYING LETTER CASE, for taking copies 
of Letters, &c. written in ink by the mere pressure of the hand. 
Sold by the maker, Joseph Plowman, 43, Corn-market, Oxford ; 
Messrs. Riddell & Meymott, 25, Paternoster-row, London ; ; and 
dll Stationers. Price. quarto post, 4s. ; large do. 5s. complete. 


LECTROTY PE SEALS.—Fac-similes of Seals 

made by the ~~ x process, as sharp and perfect as 

the original, mounted as Desk Seals, and gilt, with ebony han- 
dles, from 5 6d.; with i ror, handle ss from 10s. 6d. 


wax impres: ions by G. BARCLAY, Seal Engraver, 22, Gerrard- 
street, Soho. ah 


x ay =: 
OST-OFFICE ADHESIVE STAMPS in : 
quantity, Twelve for One Shilling, at STOCKEN 

Quadrant (for the accommodation of his customers).— 
LOPES, of the Government shape, all corners secured with 
or small seal, eight dozen for 6d.—Stocken’s Post-office writing 
R pers :—Superfine Bath Post, 3¢. per quire, or 5s. per ream; 
ote Paper, 2}d., or 3s. 6d. per ream ; the largest and most ele- 
ant assortment of Envelope Cases, filled, complete, from 5s. 6d. ; 
Blotting Books, Albums, Scrap Books, Bibles, and Prayer Books. 
bound in velvet, &c.; Name- plate elegantly engraved, and 100 
supertine cards printed, for 5s. ; Sheath’s Graphic Aid, 3s. and 5s. 
‘o be had at Stocken’s, 53, Qua adrant, Regent-street. 


7 : + 
GtockE3 SN’S PORTABLE DRESSING 
CASES, in Russia Leather, containing razor, shaving brush, 
strop, and comb, &c, , only 10s. 6¢. Rosewood or Mahogany 
Dressing Cases, fitted with two razors, button hook, tweezers, 
scissors, nail, tooth, hat, shaving, and hair brashe omb, round 
shaving soap, strop, and looking-glass, only iss 5 with lock 
and key. Brush Cases, in russia or morocco leather, complete, 
with three of the best brushe 8, for 17s. éd. Dre ssing Cases, with 
silver fittings, from 10 to 50 guine: Dressing Cases repaired 
and refitted. One pair of the best ivory- handle Razors, in case, 
for 8s. 6d. Mahogany or Rosewood Writing-Desks, 12 inches by 
10, warranted, for 10s. 6¢. Rosewood Work Boxes, from 4s. 6¢., 
with lock and key. Despatch Boxes, in russia or morocco. 
Travelling W riting C ‘ases, 105 inches, with Bramah locks, los. 6d. 
each. G. Riddle’s Coronet or Diadem Fountain Inkstands. G. 
Riddle’s revolving Joksta ands. G. Riddle’ s universal Penholders, 
in gold or silver.—Sold ST¢ EN, Dressing C: ase _—- 
facturer, 53, Quadrant, negeae in wnoxt doer'te Swan & 6 


SPIN: AL AFFECTIONS and DEF ORMIT IE S 
0 of LIMBS.—DR. SERNY, Colleague and Successor to the 
late Dr. Harrison, has in the Press, and will publish in June, a 
Work, containing several extraordinary Cases of Spinal Affec- 
tions and Deformities of the Limbs, proving the mildness, and, 
at the same time the certain success of his mode of treatment. 
—The Faculty and the Public may view many C nate of Defor- 
mities, and of their C ures, at Dr. Serney’s, 24, Holles-street, 
every day from Two to Three, except Sunday and Mondays. 


M®i¢ CALFE'S NEW and ORIGINAL 

PATTERN of TOOTHBRUSH, made on the most 
scientific prince iple, and patronized by the most eminent of the 
Faculty. ‘This celebrated Brush will search thoroughly into the 
divisions of the Teeth, and will clean in the most effectual and 
extraordinary manner. Metcalfe's ‘looth-Brushes are famous 
for being made on a plan that the hairs never come loose in the 
mouth. An improved (lothes-brush, that cleans in a third part 
of the usual time, and sncapeble of injuring the finest nap. A 
newly-invented Brush for cleaning velvet with quick and satis- 
factory effect. The much approved Flesh-brushes, as recom- 
mended by the Faculty, and Horse-hair Gloves and_ Belts. 
Penetrating Hair-brushes, with the durable unbleached Russian 
bristles, that do not soften in washing or use like common hair. 
Anew and large importation of fine Turkey Sponge ; and Combs 
of all descriptions.—At Metcalfe’s, No. 13¢, Oxford-street, nearly 


opposite H Hanover-square. 
( \ARPET, CABINET, and UPHOLSTERY 
WARE HOU SE, 293, 294, and 295, HIGH HOLBORN. 
Families about to furnish are solicited toinspect the above Ware- 
rooms,which are replete with elegant goods of a superior descrip- 
tion, at exceeding low prices. The od are especially de- 
serving notice :—BRUSSELS CARPETS. e largest and most 
splendid collection of new patterns in the bY combining 
oy, of fabric and novelty in design, with economy in 
price.— ABINET FURNITURE, BRITISH and PARISIAN, 
rhis oe artment, from its extensive stock and superior arrange- 
ment, affords facilities for expeditious selection not equalled by 
any house in town.—BEDDING. Particular care is given to 
ensure every article well seasoned, and free from taint.—UP- 
HOLSTERY. The stock of chaste new pattern chintzes, tour- 
nays, worsted, silk, silk and worsted damasks, tabbiret 
reens, &c. is exceedingly large and well assorted, great ¢ 
tion having a paid to the selection of warranted colours and 


exquisite desig 
LYON, HOTSON, & COMPANY, 293, 294, and 295, High Holborn. 
ING SPECTACL 


tv 
HAMBERL- AIN, OPT ECIAN, 
ofthe EYE-PRESE RV ING SPECTACL TES, upon Unerring 
Principles. Patronized by the Nobiityc lergy, the Principals 
of the British Museum; and strongly deers ton by most 
distinguished Physicians and Surgeons.—Established 1822. 
pair of be st Convex Pebbles, fitted to the purchaser's own 
frame, 5s. ; Cone . 6d. 
Best™ Brazilian Pebbles, in goldframe..£1 15 0 for Ladies 
Ditto, Double Joints......+++e« +» 2 5 0 for Gentlemen 
Ditto, Standard Silver... 0 for Ladies 
Ditto, ditto, Double Joints. 6 for i “n 
Ditto, Finest Blue Stee! t 0 for Ladies 
Ditto, ditto, Double Joint 4 for Gentlemen 
Vitto, Tortoiseshell F 0 for Ladies 
Ditto, Best Black Buffalo 6 for Ladies 
Ditto, Strong Steel Frame . 6 for Mechanics. 
earest Brazilian pebbles, 








Made from 











, 


The above are all glazed with the 
composed of pure Crystal, which is acknowledged by Oculists to 
be the most pelluc id and porte ect substance cone can be used. 

GLAZIERS’ PATENT PLOUGH DIAMONDS, 12s, 6d. 

Country and Foreign hn we ome may be suited, either by 
sending the glass last used, or part of it, or by stating at what 
distance they can read common type, specifying the time they 
have used spectacles. Letters to be paid. 
lowed, within which customers pany exchange their purchases, 
MAKEK OF IMPROVED BAROMETERS. 

Superior 8-inch W heel 

Ditto, Rosewood, inlaid 

Portable Pediment Barometer,whic 

to any part, without injury, frorf 2/. 5y. to 

Most Improved Mountain Barometer 

Ditto, Marine, from 3/. 105, to.se++seeee0s 
No. 37, Broad-street, Bloomsbury, in a direct line with, Holborn, 








A month's trial al- | 





IMPORTANT TO PERSONS IN IMPAIRED HEALTH. 
I0 NEGRO SARSAPARILLA j is admitted to 
possess a decide: RTD PREP over every other kind, and 
BAT EMA AN’S CONC EN Th ‘ED PREPARATION isthe article 
so strony recommended ancock in the Transactions 
of the Medico-Botanical Lins as the most effectual remedy 
for Scrofula, Scurvy, Erysipelas, Pimples, Blotches, Secondary 
symptoms, Bad habit of body, and every Disease erssing from 
imparitics of the Blood, and the long continued use « ercu 
en taken at the Spring and Fall of the year as ac onstitational 
medicine, it invigorates the system oy nee urting to it pay n 4 
action of the vessels whic h is indicated by plumpness of the fl 
aud freshness of the complexion.—As one proof amongst many 
of the efficacy of Rio Negro Sarse, the following is selected :— 
a Gentleman whose health had become impaired to such an 
extent that several eminent members of the Faculty had de- 
clared their inability to relieve him, and also their conviction 
that he could not survive many weeks, was, by taking the above 
Sarsaparilla for a short space of time, completely restored, and 
is now in the enjoyment of perfect health.—One table- spoonful 
diluted in a glass of water, forms * Decoction of § arsaparilla. 
Sold in Bottles, price 7s. and sus, each, by WILLIAM BATE- 
MAN, at the Warehouse, No. 8% ton-garde 


A STOVE ON PRINCIPLES EN’ TIRELY N ND UN- 
EQUALLED FOR COMFORT IND E C ONOMY. 
The 


r 
Y Her Majesty’s Royal Letters Patent. 
CHUNK PATENT STOVE, invented by Mr. R, Prosser, 
Civil Enzineer, is distinguished from all others by its entire 
freedom from dust or smoke, its great economy of fuel (coke or 
cinders) and its perfect safety from fire. It has been a source 
of great comfort in the nursery and bed-room of the invalid, 
affording an uniform temperature through the day and night,with 
only one supply, while the most delicate test cannot detect any 
thing arising from its use which is injurious to health—it merely 
warms the air without decomposing it; and as there is no door, 
none of the greee generated by combustion can pass into the 
apartment. Wherever warmth is required, this Stove is applica- 
. It is as desirable for the drawing- room as for the laundry ; 
for warming green-houses it possesses extraordinary claims, 
the very great expense of building flues, and afterwards the im- 
mense consumption of fuel, being av cided. For workshops and 
ships’ cabins it is invaluable ; it requires attention only once in 
twenty-four hours, Garing which Le age? - cost will not exceed 
‘T'wopence : price, ’plain Manufactured by 
the sole Proprie tors, RIPPON & BURTON , Wells-street, Ox- 
ford-street. Of whom may be had detaile y * Catalogues of the 
prices of fenders, fire-irons, warranted table cutlery, superior 
nickel silver, &c. 20 per cent. under any other old-established 
house, and can be forwarded for a single postage. No orders 
will be attended to that do not cor a remittance, and no 
lett otters will be re ce sived unless post Ests ablished d 1820. 


FOR THE GROWTH OF HAIR. 
OWLAND’'S MACASSAR OIL, a Vegetable 
Production.—The only artic le that produces eed restores 
HAIR; also WHISKERS, MUSTACHIOS, and EYEBROWS; 
prevents Hair from falling off or turning grey to “be latest 
period of life; changes grey hair to its original Cofent 5 frees it 
from cowh and makes it beautifully SOFT, CUI RLY, and 
GLOSSY. In dressing Hair, it keeps it firm in the curl, uninjured 
by damp sreather, crouse’, rooms, the dance, or in the exercise of 
riding. n it * ine aluable, as it lay s a foundation fora 
BEAUTIFU 7 “HEAD ¢ HA gre. 
CAUTION—Ask for 2 ROW AND’S MACASSAR OIL,” and 
observe their NAME and NDDRE 
thus: » ROWLAND & SON ~ 
Counters ined i ALEX. “ROWLAND. 
the next price is 7v.—l0s, 6d.—and 
s. per bottle. 
Impostors call their trash the “ GENUINE,” and omit the * &”* 
in the Signature, offering it i- sale under the lure of being cheap, 
ROWLAND’S MACASSAR OIL is sold by the ~0 Wentions. as 
above, and by respectable Perfumers and Medicine Venders 


NOWLAND’S LOTION.—The reputation of 
this elegant and fashionable Appendage of the TOIL ET, 
in sustaining a remarkably pure and elastic state of the Skin, is 
more immediately and plassingie confirmed during the preva- 
lence of unequal temperature. Cutaneous Irritability, Harsh- 
ness, and Discolouration, are entirely removed and obviated by 
the use of Gowland’s Lotion, and an animated = of the 
complexion effectually secured and preserved. “ Robt. Shaw, 
London,” is engraved on the stam Prices, 2s. 9d., 58. 6d.; 
uarts, Sold by all respectab ¢ Perfumers and Medicine 
fenders ; of whom may be had SHAW'S MINDORA OIL for 


the HAIR, price 3s. 
HILOSOPHY OF THE GROWTH OF 


HAIR.—It bas been well observed by the most sagacious 
philosophers, that in the simplest operations of everyday life, 
there is the same recurrence to first principles as in the mani- 
pulations of the chemist, or the calculations of the mathema- 
tician ;—why not, therefore, when engaged in the services of the 
toilette, employ a reme dial agent on the strictest principles of 
the chemical art? Thus, those who have, from a knowledge 
of the admirable properties of the celebrated Balm of Colombia, 
known as Oldridge’s, for awhile systematically applied it, have 
promptly proved to the dubious, that a time A application of a 
scientific remedy is productive ofall the desired eflects, and the 
thic naning. ene and restoring the lost hair, hus proved 
its advantz 

OLDRIDGE S BALM causes Whiskers and Eyebrows to 
grow, prevents the hair from turning grey, and the first applica- 
tion causes it to curl beautifully, frees it from scurf, and stops it 
from falling off. Abundance of certificates ay the first respecta 
bility are shown by the Proprietors, C. A. OLDRIDGE, ” 
Wellington-street, Strand, where the Baim i is sold, and by most 
of the respectable Perfumers and Medicine Ve onders. Price 
3s. 6d. +1 6s. nd lis. ind Ils. per b bottle. No othe Pr prices are genuine. 


VAPE’S PATENT TABLE PIANOFORTES. 
—WILLIS & Co.. No. 75, Lower Grosvenor-street, (near 
Bond-street,) earnestly entreat the love rs. rs o Panemete to 
ins pect the splendid ASSORTMENT TABLE, OVAL, and 
GRAND PIANOFOR' ES s D y — consigned to 
them by M. PAPE, the celebrated cturer at * 
FY pee Instruments combine all the improve ments invented by 
. Pape, and for which he has been honoured with first prize 
gid medals from * La Société d’ Encouragement pour!’ Industrie 
ationale,’ and * Le Jury d' Exposition ds s Produits de l’Indus- 
trie.” These improvements, and the advantages derived from 
them, are too numerous and important for the limits of an ad- 
vertisement; but they will be readily understood and appre- 
ciated upon hearing and inspecting the instruments. he 
superiority of their tone, the simplicity and strength of their 
mechanism, and the beauty and clega ance of their forms and 
external appearance, render them well worthy of the hi h cha- 
racter they have established on both the Continent an 
country 
N.B. "2. Wi tuts & Co, have been appointed sole (nents & for 
the sale of M. PAPE'S TABLE P Ee a in LONDON; 





The lowest price is 6s. 6d. 5 





in this 


| also for MOINAC $8 MUSICAL LOO TA 


| 


Subscription to the Musical Library, ‘Iwo ies per annum, 


Just published, a } a New Edition of 
C. M. von Weber’s ‘Der Freischutz’ (the Beau- 
thea) with me and English Writ as an an 
the nce's eatre, containing Twelve of the most 
Songs, Duets, and Glees, price 8s. 6d, ies 
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A SELECTION 


FROM 


HENRY G. BOHN’S LIST OF RECENT REMAINDERS. 








Tue Trane are respectfully informed, that the following BOOKS may be had on the usual Terms. A detailed REMAINDER 
CATALOGUE, extending to 112 pages, may be had, GRATIS, in any number, with blani: for Name, 
on application to the Advertiser, 


YORK STREET, COVENT GARDEN. 





HENRY G. BOHN has the largest and most valuable stock of old and fine Books on sale in England ; a Catalogue of which (extending to 1700 
pages) will be published at Midsummer, price 11, 1s. 





Biographie Universelle. 


The great FRENCH BIOGRAPHICAL DICTIONARY, containing original Articles by 
upwards of Three Hundred distinguished Authors. 52 vols. 8vo., much reduced in price. 


Cooke’s Shipping and Craft, and Coast Sketches. 


A Series of Sixty-five brilliant Etchings, many unpublished. Royal 4to. Reduced to 1216s. 


Cooke’s London and its Vicinity. 
Fifty beautiful Etchings, after Drawings by CALCOTT, STANFIELD, PROUT, RO- 
BERTS, HARDING, STARK, HAVELL, and COTMAN. Imperial 4to. plain, proofs, 
published at 5/., reduced to 2/. 2s.; or India Proofs, pub. at GJ. 16s. Gd., reduced to 3/. 3s. 


Boswell’s Life of Dr. Samuel Johnson. 
By the Right Hon. J. W. CROKER, M.P., with Two Supplementary Volumes of JOI[N- 
SONIANA, and upwards of Fifty Plates. 10 vols. 12mo., reduced to 22. extra cloth. 


Lady M. W. Montagu’s Letters and Works. 


By LORD WHARNCLIFFE. 3 vols. 8vo. with fine Portraits, published at 2. 2s.; reduced 
to 1. 1s. gilt cloth. 


Lamb’s Tales from Shakspeare. 


An elegant edition, with large and beautiful Woodcut Mustrations. 12mo. cloth, emble- 
matically gilt, reduced to 6s. 


Prior’s Life of the Right Hon. Edmund Burke. 


With SPECIMENS of his POETRY and LETTERS. Third edition, complete in 1 hand- 
some volume, 8vo., published at 14s.; reduced to 9s. 


Bentley’s Works, edited by the Rev. A. Dyce. 
Viz.—DISSERTATIONS upon the EPISTLES of PHALARIS, BOYLE LECTURES, &c. 
3 vols. 8vo., published at 12. 18s.; reduced to 1. 1s. 


Waltoni Prolegomena, 


Cum notis variorum, edidit WRANGHAM. 2 vols. 8vo., pub. at 12. &s.; reduced to I4s. 


Corpus Poetarum Latinorum. 
Edidit WALKER. 1 thick vol. royal 8vo., above 1,200 pages. Published at 22. 2s. 3 reduced 
to 18s. cloth lettered. 


Bateman and Willan on Cutaneous Diseases. 


Seventy-two Plates, very carefully coloured, 4to., published at 12/. 12s.; reduced to 5l. 5s. 
half-bound morocco. 


Colonel Leake’s Researches in Greece. 
4to., published at 3/. 3s.; reduced to 1/. 11s. Gd. 


The new and greatly improved genuine Edition, published by Cadell in 1838. 
‘Mitford’s History of Greece, 


With the Author's final Additions and Corrections: to which is prefixed, a new MEMOIR. 
by HIS BROTHER, LORD REDESDALE. The References and Quotations carefully re- 
vised, and the Chronology greatly amended from Cuitnton’s Fastt HELLENICI, by WILLIAM 
Kine. Very elegantly printed, with Portrait of the Author. 8 vols. 8vo., just published 
at 4/. 4s.; reduced to 3/. 3s. 


Williams’s Select Views in Greece. 
Two vols.-imperial 8vo. Sixty-four exquisite Line Engravings by the first Artists. Published 
at 6/. Gs.; reduced to 2/. 12s. 6d. half-bound morocco, gilt edges. 


Brockedon’s Passes of the Alps. 


2 vols. 4to., 109 fine Plates, published at 10/. 10s.; reduced to 32. 13s. 6d. half morocco. 


Granville’s St. Petersburgh. 


A JOURNAL of a RESIDENCE in that CAPITAL, and Travels to and fro. 2 yols. 8yo. 
with Seventy Plates, published at 2/. 5s.; reduced to 15v. 


THE SPLENDID LIBRARY EDITION OF 


Lord Byron’s Works. 


8 vols, Bro., lately published at 4/. 4s.; reduced to 32. 3s.; or on large papet, 8 vols. 4to. 
of which but few copies were printed, published at 102. 10s.; reduced to 5/. 5s. Also a few 
copies of this Edition richly illustrated with Finden’s 135 Landscape and Portrait Mlustra- 
tions, 8 vols. 8vo., published at 8/. 8s.; reduced to 5/. 5s.; or on large paper, with the same 
Plates, 8 ols. 4to., published at 15/. 15s.; reduced to 7/. 17s. 6d. 


*,* All the preceding are bound in extra cloth, lettered in gold. 





Artis’s Antediluvian Phytology. 
Illustrated by a Collection of Fossil Remains of Plants peculiar to the Coal Formations of 
Great Britain. 26 Plates, 4to., published at 2/. 10s.; reduced to 15s. 


Calmet’s Dictionary of the Bible, 
With the BIBLICAL FRAGMENTS, by the late CHARLES TAYLOR. Illustrated with 
202 Copperplate Engravings, 6th greatly enlarged Edition, beautifully printed on fine wove 
paper, 5 vols. 4to., just published at 10/7. 10s. ; reduced to 6/. 6s., strongly bound in gilt cloth. 
Just ready, Parts VII. and VIII, which complete the Work, of 
Smith’s Historical and Literary Curiosities, 

Tilustrated with 96 curious Plates, some illuminated, consisting of Fac-similes of Original 
Documents; the Scenes of remarkable Historical Events; interesting Localities celebrated 
in Poetry; and the Birthplaces, Residences, Portraits, and Monuments of eminent Lite- 
rary Characters, with a variety of Relics and Antiquities connected with the same subjects. 
Price 7s. 6d. each Part. 

A few copies of Parts I. to VI. remain on hand. 
Gallery of English and Foreign Portraits, 


Published by the Society, &c. 7 vols. imp. 8vo., 168 fine Portraits, published at 7/. 7s.; 
reduced to 4/. 4s. in extra cloth, gilt edges. 


Entertaining Naturalist ; 
Being Popular DESCRIPTIONS, TALES, and ANECDOTES, of more than Five Hundred 
ANIMALS, with upwards of Three Hundred and Fifty Woodcuts by BEWICK, HARVEY, 
&c. Thick 12mo. cloth, gilt edges, published at 9s.; reduced to 6s. 6d. 


Robinson Crusoe ; 


Including his further ADVENTURES, with LIFE by DEFOE, &c. Forty-six Woodcuts, 
from Designs by HARVEY. 12mo. cloth, emblematically gilt, reduced to 6s. 


Goldsmith’s Life and Works, 


By PRIOR. 6 vols. Svo., a beautiful edition, pub. at 32. 18s.; reduced to 27. 5s. gilt cloth 


Bray’s Legends and Traditions of Devonshire, 
ON THE BORDERS OF THE TAMAR AND THE TAVY. 
3 vols. fep. 8vo., pub. at 1/. 7s.; reduced to 14s. cloth. 


Carleton’s Stories of the Irish Peasantry. 
In 5 vols. foolseap 8vo. Plates, published at 1/. 15s.; reduced to lJ. 1s. cloth. 


Coleman’s Mythology of the Hindus ; 


With 39 Plates of Idols, &c. 4to., published at 2/7. 2s.; reduced to 1/. 4s. in extra cloth 


boards, emblematically gilt. 
Travels in Mexico. 


By H. G. WARD, Esq. M.P. 2 vols. 8vo. Twenty Maps and Plates, published at 2. 2s.; 
reduced to 15s. extra cloth boards. 


Crawfurd’s Embassy to Siam and Cochin China. 


2 vols. 8vo. with Map and Twenty-five Plates, published at 1/. 11s. 6d.; reduced to 12s. 


Crawfurd’s Embassy to the Court of Ava ; 
With an APPENDIX, containing a DESCRIPTION of FOSSIL REMAINS, by Professor 
BUCKLAND and Mr. CLIFT. 2 vols. 8vo. Maps, Plates, and Vignettes, published at 
ll. lls. 6d.; reduced to 12s. 


Captain Mundy’s Pen and Pencil Sketches in India. 
2 vols. 8vo. Maps, and Sixteen clever Etchings, published at 1/. 10s.; reduced to 16s. 
Lord Nugent’s Memorials of John Hampden, 
his Party and his Times. 
2 vols. 8vo. Seven Portraits and Plates, published at 1/. 10s.; reduced to 18s. in extra 
cloth boards. 


Thoresby’s Diary and Correspondence ; 


Including LETTERS of JOHN EVELYN, and much matter pertaining to Yorkshire. 
Edited by the Rev. J. HUNTER. 4 vols. 8vo., published at 2/. 16s. ; reduced to 1. 


JUST COMPLETED, 


Hooker’s Flora Boreali-Americana, 


Twelve Parts. 


Hooker’s Botany of Captain Beechey’s Voyage, 


Ten Parts. 
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